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Artistic Frescoes adorn this typical Engadine House at Tarasp-Schuls- 
Vulpera, Switzerland, a country known for its unique handicrafts 
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FROM a VILLAGE to an ART CENTER 


MARIE WIDMER 
Switzerland 


Fischer during a 
famine founded the 
most interesting 
school in the sky- 
land of Switzerland 





HEN, back in 1816, a year of famine 
came, it developed the birth of wood 
carving in the Bernese Oberland, 
Switzerland. At that time Christian 
Fischer, a clever turner in the little 
village of Brienz, finding himself no 

longer able to buy the boxwood and horn necessary 
for fashioning the pipes for which he had already 
acquired a certain amount of fame, began experi- 
menting with maple and other species of native wood. 
He made egg cups, napkin rings, goblets, plates, and 
bread baskets and decorated them with simple 
carvings, the results being so pleasing to the eye that 
foreign visitors were eager to buy these articles. This 
initial success inspired Christian Fischer to further 
and more enlarged plans and he also gave free 
instruction to the peasants of Brienz who were so 
much in need of a side income. 





® The enthusiasm of the pupils was as great as the 
master’s and with simple sharp knives they managed 
to sculpture articles which were typical of their en- 


vironment. Their reproductions of animals and 
flowers were based on their own careful studies of 
Nature. 


® Other Bernese Oberland communities, such as 

Meiringen, Lauterbrunnen, and Grindelwald, also 
began to give attention to wood carving as a home 
industry, and through the income from his wood 
sculptures, many a poor mountain peasant was able 
to banish want from his home. 


® Presently Christian Fischer's remarkable pioneer 
work in this field was brought to the attention of the 
authorities and both the Federal and the cantonal 
governments, as well as the village of Brienz and some 
neighboring localities, voted yearly subventions for 
the maintenance of a Wood Carving School. The 
purpose of this institution, which was founded in 











Woodcarver at work in Switzerland 


1860 and which is flourishing today, is to enable 
students to acquire a thorough practical and scien- 
tific training in the wood sculpture profession. 


® One of the primary conditions for admission is 
good eyesight. New pupils are, moreover, on proba- 
tion for eight weeks to test their aptitude for drawing, 
which is a decisive factor. The apprenticeship for 
home and ornamental carvers is respectively two 
and three years, and for animal and figure sculptors 
it is four years. At the end of these terms the students 
have to pass a state examination. 


® Tuition is free for Swiss citizens, as well as all the 
tools and working materials. Sculptures produced in 
the school are the property of the institution, but any 
articles which are not kept for the school collection, 
or otherwise claimed by the school, may be bought 
by the pupils for a small refund for materials. 


® An interesting feature of the Wood Carving School 

at Brienz, which since 1928 is a special department 
of the Cantonal Industrial Museum in the city of 
Berne, is the small Zoological Park belonging to it. 
There students are able to make practical animal 
studies. 


® The products of the more advanced pupils are on 
sale in a special showroom and exhibitions are also 
arranged occasionally to acquaint the public with 
the general activity of the institution. 


® A visit at Brienz is an experience which is as 
charming as it is enlightening. For who would not 
love at first sight a village of cozy brown chalets, with 
flowers blooming on every window sill and balcony; 
a village which is mirrored in the mountain-enclosed 
lake to which it has given its name, and whose back- 


ground culminates in the Brienz Rothorn, one of the 
finest points of view in all Switzerland, accessible, of 
course, by a mountain railway! 


® Things assume an exciting aspect as soon as one 
arrives at Brienz, for Switzerland's wood carving 
capital flaunts the most attractive road signs to be 
found anywhere. Most appropriately they are carved 
in wood, and their designs vary cleverly according to 
their location. Thus the road sign pointing the way 
to the Chamois Park is surmounted by replicas of two 
of these nimble animals; the road sign to the landing 
place for steamers bears a quaintly garbed traveler, 
receiving road directions from a little boy; a portly 
tourist, preceded by an equally corpulent little dog, 
surmounts the sign directing to the Rothorn, and a 
sprightlier little man, equipped with all the hiker’s 
paraphernalia, is headed for Axalp. Ultra smart is a 
feminine figure with a beautiful hound, looking in 
the direction of Fluhberg Pavilion. 


® Wood carving at Brienz has experienced a 
glorious evolution. More and more the artisan is 
vanishing and the artist comes to the fore. One of the 
foremost masters in wood sculpture nowadays is 
Hans Huggler, who recognized long ago that it was 
more important to catch the spirit and expression of a 
model than to reproduce it. In a series of bold strokes 
and slashes, a simple arrangement of planes and 
angles, he brought a block of wood to instant and 
vigorous life that it could never acquire through the 
careful modeling of the old school. Then he began 
his character sketches that are now familiar to every 
tourist who visits Switzerland. With the keenest 
understanding and affection he carved these littie 





Hans Huggler carves figures from 
the picturesque peasant people 
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Students at work in the wood carving school at Brienz in the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland 





Brienz has the most artistic and attrac- 
tive road signs to be found anywhere 


men and women, and painted them roughly in the 
dull, beautiful colors of the home-dyed stuffs the 
peasants wear. In these Liliputian wood-carved 
figures many people of Brienz and environs recog- 
nized themselves and their neighbors with conscious 
pride, for while their fellow townsman recreated 
them, he did it with a touch so whimsical and so 
kindly that he never gave offense. 


® But the “‘little people” are only a part of Hans 
Huggler’s artistic creations. He, too, has caught and 
preserved with his magic chisel the animal and wild 
life of his world, but in a striking way all his own. 


® Then there is Karl Binder, also a native of Brienz, 
who in 1908, at the age of twenty-three, was urged by 
Rodin, Bartholome, and Desbois to exhibit in the Salon 
National des Beaux Arts in Paris. A sculpture 
“Ivresses’’ earned him the title of ‘“‘associe,”’ and 
only one year later another creation, “The Bag- 
piper,”” elevated him to the rank of ‘‘Societaire”’ in 
the Beaux Arts Society, a distinction equalling a gold 
medal. Several of Karl Binder’s wood sculptures 
have been acquired by the city of Paris, and in other 
lands his works are equally admired. 


® Another gifted Brienz artist is Emil Thomann, 
whose noble sculptures of ecclesiastical subjects 
have received most favorable comment. 


® In addition to the displays of the before-mentioned 

works of art in wood, the little village is literally alive 

with wooden bears in every size and every con- 

ceivable attitude. Chamois, deer, eagles, cows, and 
(Continued on page 8-a) 
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© GET variety in the approach to VIVIAN O. 
design is always a problem with the DUNLAP 
art teacher. Shall students be led _. 
into the mystic realm of the abstract Director of Art 
by way of line, practicing until they State Teachers 
can create “‘lines that sing,’’ or shall College 

they first encounter problems of creative expression ; 

in masses? What shall the password be—flower, Duluth, Minn. 

fish, or figure? 





@ When the would-be designers are adults with The emell clipping found by the stadent 
practically no art training and at the same time con- in the ‘Treasure Hunt" which inspired 
ditioned with complexes as to native ability, it is the design below 

difficult to get them to the point where they will 

have confidence enough to attempt creative expres- 

sion of any kind. There is such a paucity of ideas at 
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the roadside or city 
street, the newspa- 
per page, or the 
tools of mankind— 
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These two sections selected by students 
from magazine illustrations were incen- 
tives for the two modern abstract designs 
shown on this page. What a wealth of 
design ideas remain for the trained 
eye to find 








The Treasure Hunt produced beautiful forms 
plus a thrill of success for the students 


the beginning that the results are often disheartening 
indeed. How very important it is that in the initial 
problems there be a chance for every student to 
enjoy a thrill of success. 


® Just to become design-conscious and to gain 
some appreciation of the beautiful forms in common, 
everyday things, our art structure class recently went 
on a treasure hunt. The treasure was in the form of 
an interesting design which perhaps lay buried in an 
old, discarded magazine. 


® Armed with an adjustable finder, each student 
went to work with a real spirit of adventure. Turning 
the finders this way and that over interesting masses 
of light and dark, the searching party weighed the 
merits of everything caught within the frames. But 
how could they know when they had found real 
treasure? What was their basis for judgment? 


® The wise adventurer profits by the experiences of 
others and goes forth with a definite chart in hand 
The chart in this case was one drawn up by Ralph 
Johonnot, an expert in the field of design. One day 
he was asked how one could know when a design 
was good or bad. This was his reply: 








®@ ‘In every design there should be a large and 
simple area, a cluster of small areas, a variety of 
edges, and some stripes.”’ 


®@ This simple chart gave confidence to the searchers 
and definiteness to the quest, but at the same time 
allowed the imagination a great deal of freedom. 


® When the treasure hunt was ended each student 
had something of which he was justly proud, and in 
many of the designs the spirit of the age was reflected 
in the sweeping streamlines of the automobile. It 
mattered little whether forms were recognizable or 
not. Looking closely one might see a soldier's ear, 








Mildred Cameron 





the eybrows of Mary, Queen of Scots, or the radiator 
of the new Ford. 


@ With the small clipping as his inspiration, each 
student enlarged his design with charcoal as the 
medium. Additions or other changes were made as 
the imagination began to play, and a slight accent of 
color completed the drawing. 


In their hunt for buried treasure 

Our class found a lot of pleasure, 

And unearthed a stronger feeling for design. 
Now they look for forms dynamic; 
Viewpoints are less panoramic, 

And they take a greater joy in rhythmic line. 





The two clippings 
from magazines 
were the basis inthe 
“Treasure - Hunt” 
for the two abstract 
designs above. A 
light accent of color 
created additional 
interest in the 
originals 
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Rhythm is one of the prominent princi- 
ples for securing beauty in artistic 
design. The use of rhythm is often com- 
bined with lines of opposition or sup- 
port to add strength to the subject. The 
use of rhythm alone in design causes a 
loss of stability or character. 
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uséd alone 
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BEAUTY 
and GRACE. 
Add straight 
LINES of 
SUPPORT 


an 
STRENGTH 
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Kleavy Lines 
are Lines of Support 
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The LINGS of GRACE 


A very small percentage of students produce good designed subjects naturally, any more than those music pupils 

who can create or compose good music without direction. All good art follows certain organized principles 

either unconsciously or consciously. The greater percentage of untalented students can become proficient 
designers following the principles of creative beauty found in nature 























» AM spending most of the summer at 
) the old city of Santa Fe and among 
the Pueblos and at Old Albuquerque, 
and now and then at an Indian Cere- 
| monial dance. Sometimes a half 
ee ™ day at a trading post but almost 
always I return to this old adobe. It was first built 
in 1706 and it is a rear view for it shows the form best. 
It's on a highway along which Spanish-Americans 
walk all day and half the night. Every simple act in 
one’s daily life here takes on color and significance. 
A cat comes each morning and licks the tops of the 
milk bottles before we take them in. People pass 
along the road and look into the low, wide window of 
this old adobe, and when I look up they toss a smile, 
often a “Buenos tardes.’’ It was the same in Italy, 
and one wishes that there were enough time for such 
beautiful comradeship in our country. But there is 
no place in America like New Mexico and Arizona— 
certainly no place more beautiful. One lives here 





DESERT CelrgNmas 


feeling that he is on earth and in space at the same 
time. It makes one wish that he could dump some of 
the world’s trouble-makers into the sunshine for the 
purifying effect it might bring. Intellectuals, too, 
could learn a thing or two. Intellect is sometimes 
dangerous. It often stands in the way of intuition and 
simple wisdom. The people here have great charm 
and all are eager to be of assistance. I spoke once 
about our stove not working well. They were too 
gentle to remember that it might be my bad cooking. 


® The altitude is blamed for everything; and while 

one rationalizes his failures in that way, any small 
success he achieves is scored up in favor of the 
altitude, too. Many little potteries have sprung up 
and are mostly experimental; they are operated by 
white people, and wherever I've gone this summer 
someone has come with a question or two which 
always has required a day to settle. They ask how to 
make the clay more plastic or how to make the glaze 
more fusible, and I can perhaps tell them how to 
make glaze adhere to red burning clay so filled with 
small mica crystals. Of course, they suggest that 
it may not be the altitude for kilns. You know they 
really do not work well at 7000 feet elevation. Some 
vaguely and with less assurance of being correct 
venture the suggestion that the fault may lie in the 
water which carries much calcium in solution. I 
feel like an old-time circuit rider or country doctor 
for I always have a fat notebook in the car wherever 
I go, and I thoroughly enjoy the questions and feel 
safe, for if a problem becomes too technical, well, 
there’s always the altitude to rely on. 


® The only potters in New Mexico who are always 
sure and who ask no questions are those in the 
Pueblos of Santa Clara, San Juan, Zia, San Ildefonso, 
Acoma, and a few others. Your interest in improving 
the productions of Indian potters several years ago 
has stimulated others in authority until now the finest 
and most creative arts and crafts exhibit in the West, 
if not perhaps in the whole country, is the one held 
the last week in August in Gallup, at which time every 
fine old craft is represented by superb examples in 
silver, wool, tanned hides, wood, pottery, and 
weaving. 
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® A new craft—at least more recent than silver 
working—is that of hand-wrought iron; and a young 
Navajo iron worker in Santa Fe named Ed Lee is 
doing fine work. He is practically self-taught. 


® It is becoming increasingly difficult for some of the 
Indian potters to produce their beautiful wares. They 
go as far as thirty miles to gather the dry manure which 
in burning releases the reducing agent necessary to 
produce the famous black pottery. No obstacle, how- 
ever, is too great, no eifort too severe to deter them. 
Their idea of perfection will not permit them to 
substitute other fuel and they feel that any amount of 
effort is rewarded by the rare beauty of the pottery 
which they draw from the ashes when the fires have 
burned low. They rate high among the finest artists 
of America, and with them a hand skill is the most 
cherished of all physical possessions, and so each 
year the Pueblos are bringing their crafts to new 
perfections. One of the finest results of their skills is 
observed in the blankets woven of wool which they 
color with “native dyes.’’ These are prepared from 
shrubs found on the eleven-million-acre range which 
belongs to the Navajos. The chamiso or rabbit bush 
has produced a yellow as rare in textiles as the yellow 
glaze of the Ming dynasty. There is also a fine deli- 
cate rose, a blue brown, green, orange, black, and, of 
course, white which is the clean washed wool; and the 
Indian weaver never errs in his color arrangement. 


® Santa Fe is passing into Indian summer, and over 
the land a thin smoke hangs like a curtain of gray 
silk. Surely no phenomenon of nature holds the 
enchantment that is to be found in Indian summer. 
From three o'clock on to twilight the Sangre de Chris- 
to Mountains east of Santa Fe shine calm and misty 
in the summer afternoon light, unreal and beautiful. 
Even the air smells purple. The country, too, is rich 
with late summer flowers: chamiso and snakeweed, 
penstamon, and goldenrod—names as beautiful as 
the flowers they represent. 


® Today we walked far up Canyon Road—the atfter- 
noon was warm and I gathered from the roadside a 
handful of the chamiso. Its yellow has much of the 
quality of the raw alkaline glaze. Coming back down 
the canyon I turned off and walked alone up El 
Camino del Monte Sol. Mary Austin had her home at 
the foot of that mountain. The adobe house she built 
and the garden she filled with the desert flora trans- 
planted with such care, are slowly being reclaimed by 
the desert. Many who knew and loved her express 
regret, but I believe it’s all she would have it. It was 
hers for a little while, and now gently it is being 
returned to the desert and its silence. 


® Tomorrow we shall leave Santa Fe, and always 
when that happens a year ends for me. We will go to 
Gallup and then north to Window Rock where the 
United States Department of the Interior has estab- 
lished a Navajo capitol to aid the Navajo people in 
saving their soil from erosion, to help combat disease 
among flocks, and to assist wherever it is possible in 
advancing the hand crafts like silver working, weav- 
ing, and tanning of hides. The oldest medicine men 


of the reservation are to hold their first Public Cere- 
monial this week. It is odd to think what this may be 
like for the Navajo is the haughty aristocrat, the 
wanderer of the Indian country. The success other 
Indians are having with their annual fairs is very 
likely the cause of this one for the white travellers 
who pass through are eager to buy the excellent 
work which they do. Anyway, it is odd and difficult 
to think of the Navajo making any sort of gesture to 
the white man. But they are, and the old medicine 
men have responded with enthusiasm. They have 
agreed to dance the ‘Mountain Chant’ for three 
nights. The “Mountain Chant’ is about their most 
sacred ceremony and is used for healing sickness and 
injury. It is always nine nights in duration, but the 
first six are too sacred to be brought forth so they will 
be celebrated back in a secret place in the moun- 
tains, and the public may see only the last three 
nights. On the ninth or last night they will dance the 
Dark Circle of Branches. Then one may observe, 
which is more than just watching, the mysticism 
which underlies a thousand years of inknowing. It 
will be an opportunity to watch the mechanism of 
consciousness trained to regenerate race experience 
independently of the conscious will. We shall call it 
folk drama because we see only with the eyes and 
understanding of the twentieth century. It's a long, 
long way from their stone-age culture to ours, but 
consciousness remains unalterable. Its expression, 
however, has been conditioned by human experi- 
ences endless in variety and intensity such as ours 
generally are. 


® I always spend several days preparing for the 
demonstrations, and though I call them folk dramas 
(Continued on page 8-a) 


Little Acoma Pueblo girl 
holding one of her moth- 
er’s pots. With the Indian 
children, grace is not a 
matter of study 
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HE making of batik cloths is a handicraft typical 
of Java. The origin of the industry must have 
been the simple method of applying dots of one 
or other dyeing material on a texture, as is 
indicated by the root of the word, for, in the 
Javanese language “‘tik’’ of batik means just a 
very little, a mere drop or dot. The verb to 
batik literally means: “to draw with wax’’ by means of a “tjant- 
ing’ (the little instrument used for drawing the wax on the 
material) on a piece of cloth. 





® Borrowed from the early Hindoos, and improved upon by the 
Javanese, the original primitive drop-method has actually reached 
a degree of technical perfection deserving universal admiration. 


@ A description of the entire complicated batik process is as 
follows: 


@ A white sheet is hung over a bamboo or wooden rack. The 
worker is seated on a low stool in front of it and close to her she has 
a small charcoal stove on which is placed an iron pan with melted 
wax. With her left hand she holds that part of the sheet on which 
she is going to draw her pattern and with her right hand she dips 
her “tjanting’ into the boiling wax, holding it by its bamboo 
handle. When she has scooped up a sufficient quantity of wax into 
the little reservoir, she can start her work, viz., drawing the out- 
lines of the pattern on the sheet, with the wax which flows from 
the tiny opening in the spout. Thus the “tjanting”’ in the batik 
process somehow takes the place of a fountain pen. Every now 
and again the woman will bring the “‘tjanting”’ to her mouth, in 
order to blow through the tiny hole, which is easily clogged by the 
cooling wax. Sometimes blowing does not even help and a little 
bit of fibre must come to the aid to free the hole. 


@ When the outlines have been traced on one side of the cloth, 
the same lines are drawn on the other side, so that both sides of 
the cloth are equally impregnated with wax along the lines of the 
same design. 


@ Then it is the turn for the details to be introduced within the 


Javanese women making batiks 


limiting outlines; delicate little ornamental lines and embellish- 
ments which enliven the general aspect of the design. These too 
are repeated on the other side of the cloth. 


@ Now all the drawing part is ready and the “tjanting” laid 
aside. The cloth is now ready for the first immersion into the 
indigo solution, which is done very carefully and systematically, 
after previously ascertaining that the wax adheres sufficiently to 
the cloth. Should this not be the case, then the cloth is laid in the 
sun to allow the wax, warmed by the heat of the sun’s rays, to 
soften and to become more adhesive. The same is also done after 
the indigo bath. 


@ Before applying the brown color, the solution is first prepared 
in a large copper pan; then the cloth is carefully folded and im- 
mersed in the dye, while a constant massage must bring the entire 
surface equally in contact with the dye. When this is done, the 
cloth has to be hung right above the pan, to allow the soga dye to 
drip entirely out of the cloth. When dripping has ceased, it is 
dried in the wind and then once again immersed. This operation 
has to be repeated for at least ten days, until the cloth is entirely 
saturated with the soga solution. Then only the dyeing process is 
ready. 


@ When operations have come to this stage, the entire layer of 
wax has to be removed. The instruments used for this work are 
indeed very simple, consisting of a copper pan filled with warm 
water in which the cloth is immersed, in order to remove the wax, 
and a ladle, called ‘‘iroes,"’ made out of a coconut shell with a long 
bamboo handle, by means of which the melted wax is scooped 
out of the water. It sometimes happens that the wax does not let 
loose very easily and, when this is the case, the remaining wax 
has to be scraped off with a blunt knife. When the cloth is entirely 
clean, the work can be said to be ready. 


@ The time required for getting a batik entirely ready, from first 
to last, that is from the preparation of the cloth until the removal 
of the wax, may last about thirty days. Coarse batiks will require 


a few days less, finer ones a few days more. 
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RETURNING from Java, a friend 
brought some fine examples of batik, 
that ancient art of that people. A 
more stimulating center of inspiration 
for the classes would have been 
difficult to find. The interest and 
enthusiasm was instant; a motif for a design problem 
of comprehensive scope was provided. Batik is an 
old and well-tried classroom activity, offering a 
wealth of experience to the student. The novelty of 
the process, the practical demonstration of design 
principles, especially color relationships, is unsur- 
passed. There is no doubt that it is one of the most 
popular projects which may be varied to meet the 
ability of the pupil. 

® Although the process is commonly known, being 
adequately explained by many eminent authorities, 
some hesitate to use it because of seemingly technical 
difficulties and special tools supposed to be required. 
Our equipment is simple, dispensing with elaborate 
and costly devices. Here briefly is our method of 
procedure: 


® The material to be batiked may be old or new 
provided it is in good condition and nearly white or 
very light in color. Thin silk, which must be washed 
thoroughly, such as China, crepe de chene, chiffon 
or pongee, gives the best results. The design which 
has previously been planned on paper is traced with 
hard pencil on the fabric. 





® The manual training department made our 
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frames, twelve by eighteen inches. These we wound 
with strips of old muslin, torn two inches wide. To 
this foundation the material is pinned for the waxing 
which is done with number seven water-color 
brushes, nearing the end of usefulness as such. 


® To prepare the dye a solution is mixed in a glass 
jar, one for each of the ten (Munsell) spectrum colors, 
all light in value for the first bath. This is poured 
into deep trays for the dipping, the trays arranged 
spectrum-wise. The strength of the dye is increased 
for each successive bath. The distribution of light 
and dark, the creation of rich dark chromas, the use 
of crackle, together with happy and unhappy acci- 
dents, make this a thrilling experience. 


® Small electric stoves, a dollar each, placed on a 
large table in the center of a group of six or eight 
workers, provide the heat which is easily controlled 
by some responsible pupil. A water pan is an 
excellent container for shaved wax. 


® Removing the wax may be done by washing in 
gasoline after the dyeing is complete, but we prefer the 
hot iron as safer and cheaper. A little patience is all 
that is needed to remove every vestige of wax. News- 
paper absorbs the wax when the iron is run over it. 


® The vogue for kerchiefs supplies a popular 
application for the girls, while many boys make wall 
hangings. The motifs vary from abstraction to scenic 
designs. Once you get started making batiks, it is not 
long before you become an enthusiastic dyer. 








SPRAY GUNNING 


JULIA E. STRANG, Art Supervisor 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey 


RAY guns are extremely useful for killing 
unwanted insects, but we find them even more 
useful in our art work. The particular kind we 
like has glass jars that can be screwed on. 
With several glass jars, one for each color, you 
need only a few guns. When you wish to 
change colors, screw on another jar. When not 
in use the jar is stoppered with a cork to keep the paint fresh 


@ We find many uses for them. At Christmas we make cards— 
so attractive that anyone would be proud to send or receive them 
They are easy to make: First, work out a good drawing exactly the 
size you wish for the finished card—it need only be in silhouette. 
Next, trace the drawing (with carbon paper) onto stencil paper, or, 
if that is not available, use oak tag, thin cardboard, or paper. 
The more copies you wish to make, the more durable the paper 
should be. Stencil paper is grand if you can afford it, because it 
can be washed off and saved. Another satisfactory method for 
making a stencil that may be used over and over again is to shellac 
oak tag. After cutting the stencil with a sharp knife, a pair of 
scissors, or a razor (holder for razors can be purchased at the five- 
and-ten cent store), place it on your paper and, with straight pins, 
fasten both the stencil and the paper to a drawing board. Depend- 
ing on your design, you can use either the silhouette or the mask 
that was left, or both. The silhouette was used on the Christmas 
cards illustrated. With the stencil pinned in place, spray it with an 
even, regulated spray, moving the gun forward or backward. Use 
poster paints which should be just the right consistency—not too 
thick or too thin. A little practice and some mistakes will soon give 
you the knack. When you finish spraying, remove the stencil, 
being very careful not to touch or rub over the wet paint. It dries 
in a very few minutes and if you wish to spray on a second color, 
let the first one dry. The lettering may be done free-hand, or cut 
in the stencil. Mount the picture on appropriately-colored paper, 
cut large enough to be folded over for an envelope, and your card 
is ready to go forth with its holiday greeting. 


ra aed ce 





@ We also use our spray guns in making posters for advertising 
school events, for entering contests, and all the other uses for 
posters. It is very easy to use a variety of colors in the illustrations 
and lettering. Other uses for the process are program covers, 
school magazine covers, signs, cards of all kinds, etc. 


@ The illustration work, using several stencils for different 
colors, is the most fun. The great advantage of this work is its 
quick, attractive results. In making colored illustrations, the 
process is the same as that given for making Christmas cards, 
except that a different stencil is cut for each color. From the orig- 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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Stenci] design is cut out with 

on the lead foil sharp knife 
The geen of designs on glass surfaces often done with hydrofloric acid has been greatly simplified by 
a paste and thin metallic stencil material, or the paste can be applied with a brush directly on the glass. 


The examples above were produced in the School Arts Test Shop on common glassware and mirrors. 
It suggests a new art craft for the school art class with many decorative and practical possibilities. 
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A practical inexpensive handicraft adaptable to school crafts. Received from Catherine Freehafer, Art 
Supervisor, Royersford Public Schools, Pennsylvania, and Playgrounds Handcraft Director, Reading, Pennsylvania 
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py Hitkite Assyria Tibet: 


Eyes and mouths by Beatrice Mathaei of Houston, Texas, and noses 
and ears by Esther de Lemos of Palo Alto, California, suggest an 
interesting classroom project in decorative design or the human figure 
in decoration. As a preliminary to the designing and making of masks 
it insures better decorative masks and an understanding of abstract art 
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AN INITIAL STEP in CREATIVE DESIGN 


GRACE M. PALMER, State Teachers College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 











beginning class in Design was dis- 
cussing the things that lines tell us. 
Long, horizontal lines with their sug- 
gestion of peace and rest; vertical 
lines with their feeling of vitality and 
life; and softly swinging lines suggest- 
ing the rocking movement of a mother with her baby, 
were all called to mind and examples of them shown. 











® Music and poetry with rhythms similar to the 
above were brought into the discussion. The con- 
trast of the movement and feeling in the rhythms of 
Bryant's “Thanatopsis’’ and Wordsworth’s ‘‘Daffo- 
dils’’ were likened to the graphic lines which express 
the same emotion. Bryant used a dignified and stately 
movement, comparable to that of the ‘Pilgrim's 
Chorus” from ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ and in keeping with 
his theme. It could best be shown graphically, per- 
haps, by a combination of vertical and horizontal 
lines such as one sees in the simple and stately linea- 
ments of post and lintel architecture, as the Greek 
temple, or by a number of horizontal lines. It could 
be felt to some extent in the long sweep of the ocean 
swell. 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night. 





® In contrast, Wordsworth’s is a light joyous theme. 

The rhythm dances; and it may be represented in 
Velasquez’s ‘Don Balthasar Carlos on Horseback,”’ 
or in Hogarth’s “The Shrimp Girl’’: little, quick, 
short, curving lines; the dancing lines of happy 
children, or of wavelets in the summer sun. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


* * * 


And then my heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the daffodils 


® Outside the window, across the roadway, the 
hockey teams were practicing. As the class watched 
the teams move from one play to another it was easy 
to see the power of oblique and angular lines to 
express action. Examples of the use of such lines by 
the artists of today and yesterday were examined. 


® And then the idea of using the movements of the 
hockey players to make creations of our own took 
possession of us. The borders which accompany this 
article show some of the results of our efforts. The 
class was small—fifteen in number—and the ex- 
amples shown are the efforts of six of the fifteen girls. 
Since nine of the fifteen had never had an art lesson 








before entering this class, and the other six had had 
very little work in art previously, we considered the 
results fairly successful as a first attempt in “strictly 
pure” creative design. 


@ In Figure 1 the heavy dark triangular forms repre- 
sent a strong play by the opposing team, which al- 
ways looms as a dark possibility. At the bottom is 
seen the strong support of the school, intercepted by 
the chatter of the crowd along the side lines. In this 
border the home team’s plays seem to have been 
rather weaker than those of their opponent. The de- 
cisions of the officials are seen in the rectangular 
areas in the center. After all, the decisions are un- 
alterable, and should be shown by the strongest 
meeting of two lines that is possible, which is that of a 
vertical against a horizontal. 


e Figure 2 is the most literal of the ten, in that the 
implements of the game, the clubs and balls, figure 
more largely than the line movements of the players. 


a 


e Figure 3 and Figure 4 show the side lines very 
well, with the chatter and, in Figure 4, the cheers, of 
the crowd. The cheers of Figure 3 are more con- 
sistent but less pronounced. Figure 5 shows the team’s 
steady march forward. Figure 6 shows a strong line- 
up of goals gained, and also gives a suggestion of the 
swing of the players in action. 


e No direct applications of these border designs 
was made—the growth in confidence, imagination, 
and skill being accepted as sufficiently satisfying. 
This growth evidenced itself later when plans were 
made for block print designs on velvet pocketbooks, 
etc. It would be entirely possible, however, to make a 
practical application on cloth, or other material, of 
designs created in this way. Boys and girls in the 
upper grades, particularly the boys, could easily be 
led to feel an interest in design if it could be tied in 
this way to the sports in which they delight. 





These border designs were developed by the students of art in the beginning class of design in the 
State Teachers College in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, using as a theme the movements of the schools’ 
hockey players. It proved fairly successful as a first attempt in a “strictly pure” creative design. 





The Editor Invites Again 





Material for the next volume of Schoo/] Arts. At the date this issue reaches its readers, the present 
1938-39 School Arts will be about finished as regards the editor's part of assembling its ten numbers. 
Therefore, material is welcomed from grades and high schools that represent new ideas in all avenues of 
creative arts and crafts and the integration of art with any school subjects, materials, or any human needs. 
Special numbers will be issued on Book and Advertising Art, American Folk Art, Art in the Home, and 
Dress and Applied Design. Articles telling how to present the subject in the classroom especially welcomed. 
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SPOOL SCULPTURE 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Assistant Art Supervisor, Atlanta, Georgia 





— Sculpture, the work of Coty Tuggle, student in the Booker T. 
ashington High School, Atlanta City, Georgia, under the direction 
of Mrs. Virginia Turner, Teacher of Art 


HEREVER there is wealth of material, it 
is fairly easy for a person of moderate 
talent and a certain amount of training 
to produce an attractive work of art; 
but when a boy of high school age 
uses a cast-off medium and originates something 
new with a technic all his own, then one feels that 
the very spirit of genius itself has spoken in terms 
of art. 





® Coty Tuggle is a student in the Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School. His miniature heads are carved 
from discarded spools. They are sculptural in effect, 
with a classic refinement that causes one to feel that 
the inspiration might have come from an old master 
of the fifteenth century; or to be more definite, from 
the effigies on the tomb of Lodovici il Moro and 
Beatrice D'Este by Solari. At the same time, the 
simple flowing lines are so modernistic that one is 


reminded of the work of Brancusi in a generous 
mood. 


@ Whenever the spark of genius flares, the world 
wonders what particular idea touched it off. In this 
case, the immediate inspiration was a newsreel 
showing pieces of soap sculpture; followed by a rainy 
day when Coty could not get out to dig clay from the 
bank of the creek. A stick of blackboard chalk 
offered itself as a substitute, and a typical African 


mask was the result. 


®@ The next medium was a square of tailors’ crayon 
which was carved to represent a boy in a cap. Under 


the artist's tool, it was magicked into an aviator 
closely resembling Lindbergh. Then followed 
others—kings that might have stepped from the face 
of the playing card, Medieval ladies and knights, and 
Greek gods—all of which were made from mental 
pictures of men and women of today—men in working 
clothes and women with long hair—but visualized 
with the imaginative eye of an artist. Even birds with 
lines of virgin simplicity grew out of wooden blocks 
and discarded spools. This last medium proved the 
more satisfactory as the hard wood offered a pleasing 
resistance and challenged the skill and ingenuity of 
the designer. It was no small feat to keep the tiny 
edges from chipping; and the merest slip of the knife 
threatened dire destruction or at least the loss of a 
nose. Soap was toc soft and clay too plastic. The 
harder the medium, the more pleasing to Coty! 


®@ The carving tools are as interesting and original 
as the sculptured busts. The first knife was made 
from the iron gas line of an old car. At the end was a 
short piece of wire coat hanger sharpened into a 
blade. The next knife had a lead pencil for a handle, 
and is shown in the picture. A penknife and an odd 
assortment of improvised tools were used with marvel- 
ous results even on a scrap of marble which was 
fashioned into a girl riding a bicycle—all the tiny 
parts apparently there, but deftly executed so that it 
seemed a unified whole. 


® The next medium is to be old toothbrush handles; 
and Coty is only fifteen. Perhaps there are future 
surprises in store for the art world! 








Blue Ridge Mountain 
Boy otf Georgia is 
SILHOUETTE ARTIST 


ROMINENTLY displayed in museums 
and libraries throughout the State of 
Georgia are a wide variety of deli- 
cately executed silhouettes, beautiful 


creations in themselves, but the more 
remarkable for the magnificent story 
they represent. 


® While visitors admire these striking products of 
scissors and black film paper, a slight young man sits 
in his home in the Blue Ridge Mountain town of 
Toccoa, Georgia, snipping out new artistic outlines, 
undaunted by a physical affliction that has left him 
almost hopelessly crippled since childhood. 


® Fourteen years ago George Hitt, then a healthy, 
normal child of ten, was stricken with arthritis in its 
most vicious form and since that time has been in- 
capable of physical activity. His talent for producing 
the graceful designs which he calls “shadow pic- 
tures’’ was developed as a pastime when his mother 
gave him magazines and scissors to while away the 
hours in the Atlanta Scottish Rite Hospital during the 
early days of his affliction. 


® It was the Federal Art Project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration that enabled him to win recogni- 
tion outside his own locality. Although he never 





received any professional training, young Mr. Hitt, 
as a WPA artist, has produced hundreds of sil- 
houettes which may be found in the High Museum of 
Art in Atlanta, and in scores of libraries throughout 
the state. 


® These include landscapes, nature studies, and 
vivid illustrations of fairy stories and fables; a sylvan 
scene or a portrait are produced with equal deftness. 
At the present time, he is working on a series of 


illustrations for Joel Chandler Harris’ world famous 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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DCSIGN from NATURE: by MaroaretRea Michigan 
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Two all-over design patterns made of plant and pot by the pupils of Margaret 
Rea after their study of design from plant life and the making of borders 

















TREASURES IN THE JUNK BOX 


HERE’S some nut looking for you,’’ was the remark 
that greeted me when I entered my school print 
shop. I looked around and discovered the ‘nut’ 
in a prayerful attitude beside the type cabinet in 
which we house our used halftones and zinc 
etchings. He lifted a glowing face as I came near. 

@ ‘What do you plan on doing with these?”’ was 

his opening query. ‘These’’ were two full page 

zincs of caricatures of various prominent faculty and student-body 
members. 





@ “That's just junk to us,” I was forced to admit. ‘‘We might use 
the wood for mounting cther cuts or linoleum, but about ninety- 
five per cent of the metal is useless to us. What do you want it 
for?” 

@ A day or two later I had the answer in the form of a nicely 
balanced paper knife. The blade was formed of some three-point 
brass rule and the handles were two pieces of halftone, hammered 
into an unusually attractive effect. 


@ When this deft-handed workman dropped in for a chat a few 
days later, I found myself possessed of an urge to follow up this 
fascinating hobby. The pocketful of his creations he displayed 
decided me. 

@ A brief inquiry to a metal-crafts concern brought the informa- 
tion that brass for the blades of the knives was unusually cheap, 
copper rivets and brass escutcheon pins were also reasonably 
priced, and all else that I needed was a file, a drill and several bits, 
a ball-and-peen hammer, and plenty of the well-known elbow 
grease. 

@ The accumulation of several years of halftones from yearbook 
and newspaper production furnished me with plenty of the raw 
material. The first few attempts fulfilled expectations in being far 
from the kind of paper knives that I would take especial pride in 
showing to my friends. Fortunately I had selected materials 
which would not be ruined by my inept workmanship, so the 
awkward products had a certain appeal of their own. 

@ When! want a clear piece of metal on which to apply a ham- 
mered finish, I take a group halftone and scrub it thoroughly with a 
wire brush. This scratched out the halftone detail so it does not 
show even if the metal is given no further finish. The handle of 
Number Three knife was made in this manner. 

@ Line drawings on zinc are often taken bodily to form the handle 
of a knife. If the drawing has some significance to a friend it 
makes an unusually acceptable gift. Such was the case with knife 
Number Five, which depicts not only the sketch of a person but 
also a facsimile of her signature. Peculiarly enough, this lady 
took an especial delight in using this knife handle in place of a 
rubber stamp in signing many forms which came to her. Certainly 
the combination of likeness and signature made it an unusual one. 

@ Engraved plates, especially wedding announcements, can be 
cut in two and the halves used as handles. Both knife Number 
Two and Number Six are made from wedding announcement 
plates. The former has a brass blade while copper was used for 
the purpose in Number Six. 

@ Drawn design on halftone screen can sometimes be used to 
excellent effect in making handles that are as beautiful as the 
original drawing ever was. Number Four was made from a copper 
halftone headband used on the school yearbook. The blade was a 
bit of brass rule, damaged in the press. This knife was given to an 
art student who had been entrusted with the art work for the entire 
yearbook, and carried with it a memory of some of the work that 
had gone into making the volume a success. Certainly it was 
appreciated far beyond its intrinsic worth. 

@ Another interesting method of handling this work is to hammer 
a border about some detail in a halftone screen which is of un- 
usual beauty or appeal. The very irregularity of the dents pro- 
duced makes the border all the more attractive. 

@ After the blade and handle pieces have been roughed out to 
shape by the use of hacksaw, carborundum stone, and file, the 
pieces are clamped between cardboard in a vise and holes drilled 
at points where the rivet heads will show to best advantage. Two 


BERT POPOWSKI, Aberdeen, South Dakota 








holes had best be drilled to begin with and when riveted will 
enable the workman to handle the job as a single piece. If all the 
holes are drilled at one time there is always the danger of one or 
more of the pieces slipping slightly and spoiling the hole align- 
ment and the riveting as well. 

@ When the handles are of plain metal, or hammered, the wire 
scratch brush can be used to finish the job off. Halftones which 
show the drawing or detail, or engraving plates, should not be 
brushed, of course. 

@ The brass for the blade should be no lighter than 16 gauge, 
and should be hardened or tempered brass, otherwise it will have 
to be given a tempering by means of many light hammer blows. 
The use of heat in tempering any alloy is not advisable as the com- 
ponent metals often have different expansion rates and may be 
warped in the process. 

@ The interested workman is by no means confined to the dis- 
card of a print shop for his raw materials. Metal-craft concerns are 
in the business of selling pewter, brass, copper, bronze, silver, and 
other metals from which delightful designs may be shaped. The 
thrifty hobbyist can, however, make use of a great number of dis- 
carded halftones and zincs that would otherwise go to waste. 

@ The use of silver is to be discouraged. The metal is easily 
tarnished, costly, and scratches disfigure it badly. Pewter is like- 
wise easily defaced, although it can be given a hammered finish 
which will wear quite well. 

@ Riveting is not the only method of fastening the handle pieces 
to the blade. I have seen paper knives in which the handles had 
been soldered on—sweated on with solder, if you wish to be tech- 
nical about the procedure. I have seen other knives in which the 
blade part had been thrust through the openwork design of the 
handle, the friction between the two pieces holding it firmly in 
place. Rivets do add to the appearance of most pieces, and in the 
case of halftones and engravings, they help protect the surface 
of the metal from the wear and tear of everyday use. 

@ After more than a year of following this hobby, I have become 
involved to the extent of a small desk vise, a light riveting hammer, 
and various odds and ends of equipment including drill bits of 
several sizes, various sizes and shapes of jewelers’ files, copper 
rivets of assorted sizes, and a riveting die. It's a great sport—and 
economical. 
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REED IN REVOLT aarnur wesr 


Seguin Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASKETRY or reedwork represents one of the oldest and most 

revered of the crafts. For years, while school budgets were 
expanding, there was a tendency to slight this venerable cratt, 
but its very economy and salability are bringing it back into the 
schools, where it is deserving of a new deal. As pliable material 
in the hands of creative craftsmen, it has many possibilities and 
this brief article suggests but one—a decorative accompaniment 
to woodwork. 


@ The three small projects illustrated are old in form but modern 
in garb. By using heavy reed (No. 8 used in illustrations), and 
shaping it into pleasing designs that harmonize with the wood- 
work, a renewed interest is given the standardized project. More- 
over, the student's creative ability is given exercise, for the soft- 
ened reed lends itself to varied designs. The project completed, 
the reedwork is decidedly conspicuous when painted with alumi- 


num paint, thus giving the modern appearance of chromium. 


@ The reed adornments, while mostly artistic, should neverthe- 
less be substantially made. In Figure Two, for example, the side 
adornments are one continuous piece of reed passing through a 
hole in the upper part of frame. A piece or two of fine wire will 
help to hold the reed circles in shape until young hands can 
make them secure with wire nails and glue. Small grooves in the 
wood where circles are fastened also help to simplify the act of 


placement. 


@ The projects portrayed are merely suggestive, and offer an 
inexpensive substitute for elementary metalcraft. 





Nowe 
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EDYTH M. CARTER, Hempstead, New York 


CCASIONALLY there is a group which has great difficulty 

in doing original designs. They feel that they must draw 
something real. This was the case with the seventh grade, so we 
tried this experiment to see if we could get them to feel that they 
could make interesting drawings which were not pictures of real 
things, but designs created out of their own ideas. 

@ This design lesson was presented in January. First we studied 
snowflake shapes in encyclopedias. This gave the children the 
feeling that they were still using things with which they were 
familiar. It was not too great a jump for them from the realistic to 
the abstract—they still had a realistic object or idea to which to 
cling. 

@ After noting that there were no two snowflakes alike, ‘and that 
they were based on a six-pointed star, we folded paper and cut a 
six-pointed star. Then, since the snowflakes were all different, 
each child cut his own original paper design of a snowflake. 

@ Next, they were told that with this snowflake design as the 
only thing from which to start their design on a sheet of white 
drawing paper, they might experiment. The snowflake could be 
drawn one or more times. Then with a ruler, they were to draw 
shapes of various sizes, breaking up the space around the snow- 
flake pattern. Any colors could be used. The only thing that we 
told them was to scatter them, thus balancing color, but ever 
keeping in mind that the snowflake was the center of interest, and 
therefore should stand out from the rest of the design. 

@ Since this lesson the class has no difficulty when told to use 
their own ideas in creating original designs. 

@ From that lesson they found that a design should have a center 
of interest, variety of shapes and sizes, interesting colors balanced 
throughout the design. 

@ More important, they learned that they could create and putin 
a visible form their own ideas—which they have been doing ever 
since and love doing it. 

@ This lesson could be easily adapted to grades four through 
eight, changing the vocabulary to fit. 


MARTHA REED, Bristol School, Kansas City, Missouri 


N GIVING my grade pupils a lesson in design I decided to plan 

to use life figures toward stimulating more interest. They first 
drew animals and figures of different sizes and in different action 
from which to select one for use in their designs. This gave them a 
chance to study proportions and action before they had the selec- 
tion to make for their design, and then came the design day. 

@ On design day several arrangements were made of the animal 
or figure, studying different patterns and choosing the one to 
which their subject would produce the most pleasing arrange- 
ments. Some found that the very simple plan of using one figure 
after another was the best, while others found that an oblique or 
slanting grouping would give a more active pattern. 

@ After the figures and animals were drawn on the space a line 
design was planned to go between them to give a unity of con- 
nection and producing a rhythm of line from one to the other. 

@ When the design was all drawn and the spaces well balanced 
the pupils then had the finishing steps of choosing colors that 
would harmonize all parts together. 

@ The use of action figures added much to the design and the 
pattern was so arranged that the action became part of the 
decoration. 
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SYMBOLIC ALL-OVER 
DESIGN S MAVIS WILSON, Art Instructor 


Lincoln School, Madison, South Dakota 





Italy—Split Complement 


HE pupils of our seventh grade had finished studying a routine 


‘ 


unit on ‘‘color."’ They had studied the color wheel and various 
color harmonies; they had shown how color harmonies may be 
maintained while color value is varied, adding beauty to the 
harmony; they were interested in the ‘‘something dark, something 
light; something gray, and something bright’’ rule, and were 


ready for some culminating activity. 


@ It was announced that each pupil was to create a design of 
his own and work out his color harmony. The design was to be 
symbolic of a country or locality—they might pick out an article 
crop, or building that was representative of a certain place, as 
their theme. In order to make the process of creating an all-over 
design clearer to the student, a design in several stages of de 
velopment (but no finished design) was displayed. They were 
shown, by means of illustrations, how their ideas must be simpli- 
fied. The pupils were enthusiastic and from that point on, their 
regular Art periods were not enough—they worked on ‘‘Art’’ any 
time they could find. One of the specifications of the design was 
that it must be entirely original—and their creative ability was 
surprising. The results were highly successful and the students 


plan to use them as geography notebook cover designs. 


@ The all-over line designs were also introduced for the purpose 
of using color harmony. The object here was to make a design 
that could be used as an oilcloth, wall-paper, or linoleum design 


These, too, were entirely original with each pupil. 


@ This was our last problem of the school year and more than a 
few of the boys and girls earnestly requested that they ‘‘do some 


more next year.’ 























United States—Complementary Harmony 
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Drawing Adapted to Cross-stitch Design 
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Steps in Cross-stitch Designing by Marion Jean Prosch of Pitman, New Jersey 
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PAPER POTTERY 


RECENE ASHTON, Art Teacher 
Fillmore School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


ILLMORE SCHOOL in Cedar Rapids studied pottery and 
pottery designs one semester in their intermediate art depart- 
ment. First of all, bowls were brought from home and on their 
greased surfaces were shaped paper and paste of such thickness 
as would harden into a usable bowl. Designs were drawn in 
accordance with the studies being made in geography as Japan- 
ese and Italian. Then the designs were fitted to the bowl and 
colored with tempera color. Shellac finished the bowl. 
@ With these bowls on display at the side of the stage and a map 
of the world for a backdrop, the following play was given for the 
parents. 


A GIFT OF POTTERY 
Act I 


Girl (watching out of the window, sees postman): Here 
comes the mail carrier. Our teacher says a postilion used to help 
deliver mail. 

Boy (sings): I'll Be a Gay Postilion (as girl takes package 
from postman). 

Girl: Mother, here’s a gift from Aunt Louisa. 

Mother: January is a great time to get a Christmas gift. (Opens 
it and shows disdain for pottery it contains.) Another old 
jug to catch dust. 

) Sant But Mother, maybe it is valuable. Anyway, it's pretty. 

Mother: How would I know its value? I haven't time to look up 
all about these old vases. 

Girl: I have an idea. Fillmore School has been studying pottery. 
Let's ask to see some of their art classes and let them tell us what 
they have learned. Do you care if! call them? 

Mother: No, I suppose not. 

Girl (dials Fillmore): Miss Donohue? My mother just got a gift 
of some pottery and we want to know more about it. If we come 
over will your art classes tell us what they have learned? Oh, 
thank you. We'll be over. 

Master of Ceremonies (Jeading the first three characters to 
chairs): Sit here while we show you our pottery. No one knows 
just when the first pottery was made. We can think of Adam and 
Eve discovering that clay could be molded and dried in the hot 
sunshine. Later someone baked it in an oven and others glazed 
its surface to make it waterproof. The first piece of machinery 
ever used was likely the potter’s wheel which helped to round out 
the clay. It was run by the feet while the hands worked with the 
clay. (Show pictures of the stages of the clay on the potter's 
wheel.) Let us see what the Egyptians did with pottery. 

Fourth Grade Boys (with scroll on which is drawn a lotus 
and a beetle): In the British Museum there is a collection of 
Egyptian pottery of the Fourth Dynasty 3700 B.C. to 100 B.C. The 
clay of the Nile River was used to shape bottles, vases, and other 
pottery. The red and brown clay was glazed with oxide of tin, 
making a blue and green color. In the British Museum is a porce- 
lain dog-headed ape, an animal that chatters from dawn until 
sunrise. For this reason the Egyptians believed that these apes 
were spirits of the dawn, which at sunrise turned into apes. If you 
go to Egypt today they will no doubt try to sell you some of this 
ancient pottery, but don’t pay a big price for it until you are sure 
it isn’t just a copy made today. The lotus flower of the Nile and the 
scarab or beetle were used to design many Egyptian bowls. 

Master of Ceremonies: Can you tell us anything about Assyrian 
pottery? 

Fourth Grade Girls (Tree of life and a flower design): 
Explorers have found in the old palaces of Babylon and Ninevah 
a great deal of pottery and bricks painted in various colors. 
Favorite designs were the tree of life and flowers. 

Master of Ceremonies: Did the Greeks make pottery? 

Fourth Grade Boy: The Greeks represent the highest form of 
archaic art. Pericles said, ‘For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet 
simple in our tastes.’ Socrates prayed, ‘Give me beauty in the 
inward soul.” The Greeks produced beautiful vases. From 
1100 B.C. to 800 B.C. the geometric design was used to decorate 
vases. Then the human figure was introduced. The artist painted 
the silhouette in dark colors on the lighter background and then, 
after firing, scratched in the details with a sharp instrument, 
exposing the light colors below. 

Master of Ceremonies: How about the Romans? 

Fourth Grade Girl (with a view of the Portland vase): The 
cameo technique was used by the Romans in such glassware as the 
Portland Vase. This vase in the British Museum is probably the 
best known and one of the most valuable in the world. The glass- 
worker shaped the deep blue vase with his blowpipe and then 
dipped it into opaque white liquid glass. The handles were 
molded separately and added. When it was hard, the white 
layer was cut away, leaving the raised white figures against the 
blue background. A young woman is lying on some rocks under a 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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Types of designs or historic ornament related to the 
different countries were studied in geography and 
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ELSIE M. BARTLERT 
Art Supervisor, Perkasie, Pa. 


HO has not anxiously looked for a good design lesson? There 
is always plenty to be done with crayons, scissors, and paste, 
but ideas in water color seem scarce, somehow. 


@ There are so many articles of a girl's costume that can be used 
as subject matter in a drawing class, let's use, for once, that all- 
important article to the man or boy—a necktie. I usually compli- 
ment a boy who wears a specially becoming or suitable tie to 
school, but it happens more rarely than you would think, at least 
after he is old enough to make his own choice. 


@ Very few boys, and fewer men, it seems, have any idea how to 
choose a tie, or what points to consider, other than it shall look 
“nice’’ and not be “too gay!’"—as if so small a part of a man’s 
usually neutral-colored outfit, if chosen for good design and 
attractive, becoming color, could possibly be too gay! 


@ Plaids make good bow ties, and diagonal stripes seem well- 
suited to four-in-hands. With that for a beginning, let's start with a 
deep, bright color. Lighter tones or grayed colors may be added 
for variety, darker ones for strength or accent, until the space of a 
rectangular paper is filled. If the paper is held over the edge of the 
desk it may be painted to the very edge, by sliding the brush off 
into the air. This makes neat edges without painting the desk. 


@ Lines with rhythm may be suggested by the ocean or bay, 
clusters of leaves, clouds in the wind, trailing vines, or winding 
smoke. 


@ While the painting dries, a stencil of a tie is drawn and cut 
from neutral-colored paper of the same size, and later mounted 
along the top of the painting only, so that the full design page can 
be seen as well as the finished tie. Let the color of the stencil paper 
suggest the color of the suit with which the tie would harmonize, 


ELSIE M. BARTLERT 


Art Supervisor, Perkasie, Pa. 


A DRINK at the fountain, a turn at the swings, a game of ball, 
or a walk past the cottages in the park, are all enjoyable 
things associated in a child’s mind with fun at the playground. 
He enjoys them and forgets them until he finds, with considerable 
surprise, that such everyday things may actually be used in mak- 
ing original designs. 


@ First you make a sketch in a few lines of one of these things 
that you like to do. Then, after blocking the large paper into con- 
venient-sized squares, you make a simple fish-scale webbing, with 
a compass. It is very easy, after you once get started, to complete 
the webbing—the fascination of making the curved lines fit on the 
blocks lasts until you are finished. 


@ Then, after simplifying your small playground sketch so that 
it may be easily traced a number of times (by blacking on the 
back with pencil), you trace it at regular intervals all over the 
blocked paper. The problem of combining the sketch and the 
webbing is interesting because it may be done in so many ways. 


@ To make the design very striking use only two colors—one 
bright and one dark for contrast, and light and dark tones of 
either of these for variety. 


@ Crayons are very satisfactory for this type of drawing because 
they cover the surface quickly and insure a neat paper at the 
finish. 
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Good design in color and pattern applied 
to the boys’ and girls’ personal appearance 
was part of this design lesson. The water 
color patterns were covered with stencils 
made tie shape on neutral paper, the paper 
suggesting the color of the suit with which 
the tie was to harmonize 














Jean Licten Watner Grade 6-a 
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The AIRBRUSH for the 
GRADES 


M. BERNICE McDONALD 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE air brush method has become a very popular type of work 

in the art schools and colleges of the country. It has produced 
a very finished product and can be mastered by almost any stu- 
dent through practice. It is, however, rather expensive, since the 
air brush itself costs more than most students can afford. This is 
especially true of ordinary intermediate schools. Therefore, it is 
generally put aside as an impossible project for the grades. 


@ We have overcome this difficulty and the accompanying 
examples will prove it. The method is as follows: 


@ Using tempera water color paints diluted with water and 
placing them in an inexpensive perfume atomizer, we found it 
served as an air brush. We used as many atomizers as colors. 
This prevented the delay of washing them out for every color. 
Cutting as many stencils for our design as we had colors, we then 
followed the ordinary procedure of the air brush method. That is, 
colored each part of the design separately, covering up with the 
stencil the parts that should be of another color than the one we 
were spraying. 


@ In this way, primary and intermediate students may become 
acquainted with the air brush work, formerly used only in high 
schools and colleges 


@ The difficulty of the design used of course varies with the 
grade. The children made their own designs and cut their own 
stencils. Try this and see the delight with which your children 
take to it and also see the excellent results that even the primary 
grades turn out. 


PRIMARY HEALTH eee 
PROJECT vi1an pate craic 


Art Supervisor, Scottsburg, Ind. 


HE Health Project, illustrated in the photograph, was carried 

on under the supervision of Myrta Killey, primary instructor 
in our school. The project was worked out with great enthusiasm 
and attracted interest of the children throughout the building. 


@ The house was constructed of cardboard and covered with 
oatmeal; the shingles on the roof were layers of graham crackers; 














The inexpensive perfume atomizer was 
used in the grades to produce air-brush 
effects. Using tempera water color 
this method is an excellent training 
toward use later on of the regular air- 
brush now used so much in 
advertising art 


the windows were cellophane outlined in raisins; prunes were 
used to build the chimney and border the pathway. The trees 
were set in spools and the fruit on the trees were raisins. The 
Health Family consisted of fruits and vegetables cut out by the 
children. Faces were drawn in, and the whole colored. A small 
square of cardboard was fastened to each end of a piece of wire, 
for feet, and the center of the wire was attached to the body with a 
brass fastener. 


@ The children happily discussed the relative merits of fruits 
and vegetables in the daily diet, in class, and this information was 
proudly passed on to their parents. 











Study of Design and Color 
through Music Interpretation 


ELISABETH M. ANTHONY 
Dwight Jr. School, Englewood, N. J. 


HE study of design is often a dry and difficult undertaking for 

the lower grades, especially the third and fourth grades. 
Presenting the simple fundamentals of Balance, Rhythm, and 
Harmony through the interpretation of Indian motifs, flowers, all- 
over repeats, however simple, becomes boresome to them no 
matter how the teacher may try to stimulate their interest. 

@ My fourth grade did not respond to design as I wanted them 
to, in spite of every effort to draw them out of themselves. One girl 
said to me, “Oh, I would much rather make a picture for the 
‘Loki’ stories than make a design.” 

@ What was I to do, especially when I feel that the study of 
design is absolutely essential even in the lower grades? After 
deliberation, I decided to serve my fourth grade a sugar-coated 
pill. Design would be camouflaged to make them like it. 

@ Several months ago, while visiting a New York School, I 
watched an eighth and ninth grade make beautiful designs 
through the interpretation of music. I decided to try this method 
on my fourth grade even though they were so much younger. 

@ Accordingly, when next the fourth grade en masse took their 
places at the easels, they were provided with 18 x 12-inch manila 
paper and crayons. ‘‘What are we going to do today?” they asked. 
I answered that they were going to have a surprise for the day's 
work. No mention was made of design. The victrola was wheeled 
into the studio. I asked the children to just listen quietly while 
Saint-Saens’ ‘‘The Swan” was played. 

@ At its conclusion they said it was beautiful, that it made them 
feel “floaty.” As it was played a second time, they were told to 
work with crayons, and draw what they felt. 

@ It was just the stimulation they needed for the results were 
more than pleasing. They clamored for more, and we enlarged our 
repertoire with Chaminade’s ‘Scarf Dance,"’ Chopin's ‘Butterfly 
Etude,’’ Schubert's ‘Du Bist Die Rhu’’—any seiection which has a 
definite rhythmic beat. 

@ If the school does not have a supply of victrola records, the 
teacher could play some simple selection on the piano—Brahm’s 
“Waltz,’’ Op. 39. It is worth the effort, for the fourth grade got 
such a kick out of it that they made the third and fifth grades 
jealous until they had tried it too. And the result in almost every 
case is a good design, and a ‘‘pepping-up”’ of the imagination. 


Rhythmic Borders inthe 


Second Grade ADAH BROADBENT 
Art Critic Teacher, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio 


HE realization that children are inherently rhythmic gives us 

important data concerning primary methods in art teaching. 
In kindergarten the tactual and visual rhythms are manifested in 
the orderly placing of blocks, pieces of cardboard and stringing 
beads. Children enjoy this placing of things in a definite order. 
In the primary grades the desire for orderly arrangement is shown 
in the making of borders with lines and forms. 

@ The following plan has, as its basis, the delight that children 
experience when hearing music with a decided rhythm. The boys 
and girls listened intently when a march was played on the 
phonograph. The usual motor responses of tapping feet and nod- 
ding heads were noticed. The elements of repetition and alterna- 
tion were shown by comparing the loud and soft beats of the music 
to long and short lines or large and small circles. The record was 
played again and the children made long and short lines in the 
air while the teacher made the same lines on the rd in a row as 
lilililililili or O2XO002X00D00000d0, showing how the units of a 
border are related to the beats of the music. As a long line was 
made the children said “‘loud’’ and for the short line “‘soft."’ It was 
repeated in a like manner for the large and small circles. 

@ Those who wanted to march did so and thought it fun to 
imitate the American Legion parade of a few days before. One 
little Italian was a self-appointed major-domo. The marching 
suggested to some one that we change the long lines into toy 
soldiers and have them march across the paper. The idea was 
enthusiastically accepted. There were many suggestions con- 
cerning the identity of the short line, as cannon, flag, and Christ- 
mas tree. The latter was probably associated with tne thought of 
toys. These suggestions were freely illustrated on the board by 
the teacher. 

@ Sheets of paper 12 inches by 18 inches were passed and one 
sheet was placed horizontally on each desk. The problem was 
where to place the border on the paper. After many board 
drawings of two horizontal lines differently spaced, across a 
number of rectangles representing different sheets of paper, the 
children chose the one which most appealed to their sense of 
proportion. Nearly all of them drew lines approximately six inches 
apart across the paper as border boundary lines. The lower line 
was about four inches from the bottom of the paper and the top 
line about two inches from the top of the paper. 





























Phot 


@ The board drawings were erased. The children created their 
borders while the record was played. Many lines were made in 
exact time to the music, giving a spontaneous and positive rhythm 
and vigor. This sureness and sweep of line were plainly dem- 


onstrated in the parallelism of the rifles, and in the strength of the 
arm curves and the sturdiness of the soldiers. 

@ The originality of the treatment of the soldiers demonstrated 
freedom of imagination and expression. This lesson illustrates the 
emotional responses called forth by music carried over to a 
definite art challenge. 
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Progressive Classrooms are using these Craft Activities 
ART METAL CRAFT. - Neo. 202 


By PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Here at last is a complete set of instructions, diagrams, 


designs and processes for doing metal work in school at 
the lowest possible cost. 
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Do you know what tools to use? Do you know the methods 
used in etching, shaping, modeling, piercing, stamping and 
coloring metals? 


Mr. Lemos not only describes these things but tells you how 
to put the master craftsman’s touch into your metal work. 


Complete instructions for bowls, bookends, trays, chests, 
pierced metal work—from brass, lead, copper, tin and pewter. 


17 plates—8 instruction plates of detailed working diagrams, 
8 design plates, large size, and 1 full color plate. 


TEXTILE DECORATING .. No. 119 


A new portfolio on a fascinating subject by Pedro J. Lemos. 

With allover patterns, borders, and designs so popular in the 
schools today what could be more useful than a portfolio telling 
you how such designs can be applied to textiles in various ways. 
How simple it is to design a table runner, curtains, hangings, 
scarfs, and other useful objects and to decorate them with batik, 
stencils, block prints, tied and dyed, relief paint, or any one of 
the many interesting mediums suggested and described by Mr. 
Lemos in this portfolio. 

Eight large size diagram plates as well as 9 other plates 
one in color—give you delightful examples of designs and 
methods of using them, also simple formulas for mixing and 
applying paints, dyes, etc. 
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LEATHERCRAFT .. No. 116 


SPANISH 
LACING Here is a craft so educational, interesting, and instructive that 
it is bound to meet with universal appeal. Mr. Lemos has 
gathered together a complete instruction course in Leathercraft 
which tells not only how to make useful leather articles—coin 


purses, book covers, photograph frames, table mats, etc.—but 
also how to apply design with homemade tools at very little 


expense. 

Nine plates and an instruction sheet show how to prepare 
leather, how to incise, how to model, prepare lacings, make a leather 
punch, and how to stamp designs on suede and tooling leather 


Eight double size plates, 17”x 11", show designs of ships, 





birds, trees, and flowers in outline form ready to apply direct to 
PLAIN LACING Oo dy to apply direc 
the leather. 


BLOCK PRINTS ... . Ne. 109 SCHOOL ARTS 


Here is a subject which combines handicraft, 1812 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
design and originality. Your classes take great 
interest in designing their own Christmas cards, 
illustrating the school paper and yearbook, 
printing on cloth for textile decorating, and 
many other applications. 


Enclosed is for which please send me 
the craft portfolios checked below: 
Art Metal Craft . $2.00 


I 
I 
I 
| 
I 
: . : Textile Decoratin 1.00 
This portfolio by Pedro J. Lemos gives the & 
simplest methods of cutting linoleum and wood Leathercraft 
blocks withtoolsmadebythepupils. Methods '! Block Printing 
I 
! 
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I 
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of printing and examples of tonal arrangement 
are easily followed and there are thirty-eight 
examples of work from the detailed illustra- 
tions to simple Christmas designs. 

Combine easy methods with pleasing results 
with this portfolio. 


NAME 
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CITY STATE 
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: INTERIOR 3 
© DECORATION 3; 


= FOUR MONTHS 7 
Ee} PRACTICALTRAININGCOURSE & 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start February 1 st—Send for Catal.g15R 
© Period and Modern styles, color 
es = =©schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
co Faculty of leading decorators. Longer ~ 
=} courses in interior architecture and 
design. 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Faculty. Prac- 
mW) tical, simp!e,and intensely interesting. 
= Free booklet describes unusual op- w 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start at once. Send for booklet 15C. 


=| NEW YORK SCHOOL OF gq 


=| INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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ART AND SHOP TEACHERS 


Send for 150-page Catalog listing 
Tools, Supplies, Books, Equipment 
Other than teachers, send 25c 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL oF 
HANDICRAFTS 


2503 RKO Bldg. ‘Radio City, New York, W. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
‘SCHOOL ARTS 


ALBUQUERQUE NEW MEXICO 


UNIVERSAL 
Tot [ele] Mamet 2 
HANDICRAFTS 








Indian and Spanish Project Materials 











CATALOGUE ON REQUEST - SANDIA SCHOOL - BOX 1696 








STIMULATE YOUR CRAFT CLASSES WITH 


FABRICOLOR-: 


THE MODERN WAY TO PAINT FABRICS 


SIMPLE ° EFFECTIVE e RAPID 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST . SAMPLES LOANED 
TO SCHOOLS . ADDRESS - FABRICOLOR STUDIO 
#900 SUNSET BLVO ° LOS ANGELES . CALIFORNIA 








NEW BOOK FREE T0 ART INSTRUCTORS 


E xp lains rubbe mold ma ique and statuary 
casting, decor rating, ete Offers < rene wel line of fir 

qua uty acouers, artists’ paints, brushes . new nian 
lacquer, air brus - air con rs, ete Write today 


STEW ART’S STU DIO Dept. A-12 
2927 Wilcox Street t-: Chicago, Illinois 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 





FANCY * 
LEATHERS For many years we have spe- 
— cialized in catering to the 
aaeatenan needs of the leathercrafter. 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
Payal SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) For Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 

Sphinx Paste 

Slide Fasteners 

Bag Plates 


Book on leather | W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid * 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 
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FROM VILLAGE TO ART CENTER 


(Continued from page 113) 


goats are introduced in ever so many clever com- 
binations, while chalets of different sizes are 
ready to serve in numerous ways. Bread baskets, 
book racks, paper knives, ink wells, salad sets, 
bowls, clocks, and pictures lend further variety to 
the displays, so that a visit in Switzerland's wood 
carving capital is not only instructive, but a rare 
visual delight. 


DESERT CRAFTS 


(Continued from page 119) 


the better to convey an idea, still under it all I feel 
as I do when I bring a dozen or more pots to the 
door of the kiln—pots on which I've worked with 
great care and have glazed with formulae which 
required years to perfect. There they stand, 
potential and waiting to find complete expression 
through the primitive ordeal of fire and the un- 
seen magic of oxidation and reduction—symbols, 
too, of self realization. 

@ The Indian is an artist because to him art is a 
necessity. It is the speech of his soul. The chil- 
dren are taught early to learn the crafts of the 
people. The little girl whose photograph I am 
enclosing is Rosita Pasquale. That is not her 
Indian name, however. She is a little Acoma girl. 
Her mother is one of the fine potters at Acoma. I 
asked her if her mother was teaching her to be a 
potter and she said yes. Then she picked up one 
of her mother’s beautiful water jars patterned 
with untrained skill, and with childlike grace and 
gentleness said she preferred to be photographed 
with one of her mother’s pots instead of her own. 
The Indian early in life assumes the attitude of a 
philosopher. She, the little artist, was already 
conscious of growth. She had learned the im- 
portance of preparing the clay—-sifting and 
washing it to clear it of pebbles. She had helped 
her mother to grind the colored clay slips, per- 
haps had ridden in the wagon on the two-day 
journey back into the mountains to the ancient 
deposits where the precious colors lay waiting. 
She told me that she helped mix it and that she 
had watched the burning though she had never 
yet managed one herself. 

@ Perhaps this is the spirit of earth—that up- 
thrust of earth power which seeks to find expres- 
sion in all of us; but it is too often thwarted by 
educational short cuts, devastating new theories 
each year which are presumed to make teaching 
and learning easier. There is no substitute for 
hand skill, and there is no better method of acquir- 
ing it than through actual participation beginning 
with fundamentals and proceeding through much 
practice to a definite goal. This seems to me to be 
the only approach to a sound philosophy of life— 
the one sure approach to creative in art 


SPRAY GUNNING 


(Continued from page 122) 


inal drawing trace what is needed for each color, 
onto separate pieces of paper of the same size, 
so the stencils will fit together exactly. When all 
the stencils are ready, pin and spray the first 
color. Give it a chance to dry and then tack on 
the second stencil and spray the second color. 
Repeat this process for each stencil in the illus- 
tration. Be sure to let each color dry. When 
several illustrations are needed, do one after 
another with one stencil, and by the time you get 
back to the first one, it is already dry. 
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CHOCOL 


for FUN... for PROFIT in 1939 


learn HANDICRAFTS 
NEW CLASSES START JANUARY 3 

Enroll for one subject or a complete course. Your 
choice of nearly 150 crafts. Special courses for 
teacher and camp counsellor training and industrial 
craft design lead to better paid positions. 

Write for Catalog BE listing crafts, 

class schedules and tuition..... 


383835 BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON MASS 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


PLAN Now FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
MID-YEAR _ in Interior Architecture & Decoration; Costume 


CLASSES Design & Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 
BEGIN raining. Ateliers maintained in Paris for 

advanced study. Send for Generali Catalogue. 
JAN. 23 Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 








CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Mid-winter enrollment dates Jan. 
9 and Feb. 6 — Commercial Art, 
Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 
Fashion Illustration, Cartooning, 
Industrial Design, Illustration, 
Drawing and Painting, Stage Arts, 
Photography. Suite S-19. 

18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


MID-WINTER® 
ENROLLMENT 


JAN.9 FEB. 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION....For Results 


—_—_—_—_——_—— 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates. 
Intensive Winter & Spring Courses—for be- 
ginners or advanced students. Costume Illustra 
ion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stans, Textile De 
sign, F abric Ana ysis, Tenestes Decor “ei Wind Ww 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Draw 
ing, Draping, Grading, Millinery, et« Ap proved by Re- 
gents Professional methods for teachers Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept for students’ work 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d St., New York. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


LEATHERCRAFT 
BRAIDING - AMBEROLCRAFT 
SHIP MODEL KITS 
TOOLS - MATERIALS - INSTRUCTIONS 


Complete illustrated catalogue including new 
list of Leathercraft Materials and Projects FREE. 


W. B. POLLOCK, Jr. 
92 Lincoln Street . Worcester, Mass. 








School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery 

Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLocur. 


1328 WN. broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















KARL BOLANDER 


America’s most 
popular lecturer 

on ART 
Fifteen fascinating Topics 
for SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
CONVENTIONS, BANQUETS, 
AND SERVICE CLUBS... 
HOME STUDY 
ART COURSES 


The “NATIONAL ART HOBBY GUILD 


279 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BRILLIANT 
WATER COLOURS 


24 Colours and 4 Neutrals 
in Two-inch Tubes 
at 25¢ per tube 


es 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Nos. 1, 2and 3 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Nos. 1, 2and 3 
White 
Grey 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 


31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 


Yellow 
Orange 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Turquoise 
Sea Green 
Leaf Green 
Black 


Brown 

















PENS 


-for distinctive work 


Once an artist uses Gillott’s Steel Pens, 
he swears by them. The uniformly fine 
results secured demand it. Art students 
too become more adept in fine technique 
when Gillott’s. 


They're dependable, flexible and easy 


they standardize on 


running. They assure distinctive work. 

Have your students try Gillott’s Pens and 
see how quickly their drawings improve. 
Sold at leading art suppliers. Write direct 
for a sample set of six pens at 25¢ or for a 
complete set of twelve including three 
exquisitely fine points at $1.00 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
School Arts, December 1938 


@ Try it and see how much fun you and your 
students can have. As for the age or grade, any- 
one who can draw and cut a stencil can do it— 
its advantage is its adaptability to so many needs 
and abilities. It’s loads of fun, too. 


SILHOUETTE ARTIST 
(Continued from page 134) 

“Uncle Remus” stories, with a silhouette portrait 
of the author as a frontispiece. 

@ Working in an apparently cramped position, 
using his knees to hold his paper and wielding 
scissors that must be adjusted to his fingers each 
time he starts his work, Mr. Hitt is busy many 
hours a day, snipping out the little pictures that 
represent his triumph over almost unbelievable 
obstacles. 


PAPER POTTERY 
(Continued from page 141) 


fig tree, sleeping; another young woman is sitting 
on rocks holding a scepter. The subject is not 
understood. 

Master of Ceremonies: What about pottery 
today in such countries as Italy, Greece, and 
Spain? 

Group of Fourth Graders: We have used more 
modern Spanish and Italian designs. 

Fourth Grade Girl: I was reading an interesting 
story of an Italian girl who does pottery today. 
(Tells story of SCHOOL ARTS, May, 1934.) 

Master of Ceremonies: China and Japan have 
used pottery for centuries. 

Fifth Grade Girl: Your mother puts her china 
in a china closet. Why do you suppose she calls 
it china? Itis because the Chinese were so skilled 
at making pottery that we call it by their name. 
Porcelain was a specialty of the Chinese. It is 
made of a fine white clay called kaolin and a 
stone that melts and makes the clay hard and 
translucent. The glaze makes the porcelain more 
beautiful. The emperors were always proud of 
their porcelain. One emperor asked that it be 
‘“‘as blue as the sky, as clear as a mirror, as thin 
as paper, and as resonant as a musical stone of 
jade.”’ 

Master of Ceremonies: What kind of designs 
did they use? 

Fifth Grade Boy: I put a Chinese dragon on my 
bowl. 

Fifth Grade Girls (dressed in kimonos) 
Often the Japanese use Mt. Fujiyama on their 
vases. All-over desigus are also good, using 
chrysanthemum or cherry blossom design. 

Master of Ceremonies: Does northern Europe 
make pottery? 

5A. Pupils (to strain of “Blue Danube"): 
Beautiful colors and beautiful designs are used 
in the region of the Danube as they design 
pottery today. Did you ever pick up the prettiest 
vase in a display and see ‘Made in Czecho- 
slovakia” written on it? The Czechs send their 
lovely products all over the world. 

Master of Ceremonies: We have heard nothing 
of America. 

6B Boy (showing Indian symbols): But the 
Indians are old hands at pottery making. Even 
today in New Mexico and Arizona you can see 
the Indians molding and firing their clay and 
creating lovely designs. We are showing here 
some favorite Indian designs such as the arrow, 
the mountain, the rain, etc. 

(turn to page 10-a) 





HIGGINS 


gives ART STUDENTS 
a complete color palette 
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The Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


Awards for 1939 offer your 


students additional incentives 


toward better work. 1 


here are 


prizes and bonors to be won in 
both the Free-Hand and Mechan- 


ical Drawing Divisions. The 


trustees of the Carnegie Lnstitute 


of Technology have also an- 


nounced a scholarship to be 


awarded to the student who 


enters the best work in the 


Higgins or Dixow Mechanical 


Drawing Division of the Scho- 


lastic 


Awards. De sure 


to have 


your students enter. Full details 


willbe furnished on request. 








COLORS 
All Waterproo!l 


Yellow 
Orange Yellow 
Orange 
Orange Red 
(Vermilion) 
Red (Scarlet) 
Carmine Red 
Red Violet 
Violet * Blue 
Turquoise 
Seagreen 
Green « Leaf 
Neutra] Tint 
White 
Brick Red 
Russet « Brown 
Indigo 


BLACKS 
American 
India Inks 
WATERPROOF 
SOLUBLE 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. INC. 


HIGGINS 


271 WINTH STREET, 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y 
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HOYT’S 
GENUINE 


EWTER 


Highest grade pew tern ad , 


tains no lead 


Highly ductile and n alleable. Partic ularly 
suited for use in school crafts courses. Comes 
in sheets up to 24” x 36” and discs 2” to 24” 
in diameter that are perfectly round with no 
flat sides or burrs. 14 to 20 gauge In 


ordering specify size and gauge. 


INSTRUCTION 
PROJECT SHEETS 


FREE 


On request we shall be glad to send a set of 
printed work sheets suitable for teachers’ and 


students’ use. 


Address Dept 


11-38 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago 


St. Louis 
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FOR BOTH 
TEACHER 
Gnd STUDENT 





BRINGS A WEALTH 

of NEW IDEAS and 

SUGGESTIONS 
or 


and Holiday 


GREETINGS 


C heck your hit and See tat 
you have a complete supply 0 
Speedball pens and inks. 


There are 27 different “er 


“a Size and § 
or ~-« lll . Ky 


in 7 sizes and 4 styles , 


A. Square 
Be Round 
Ce Flat 
D- Oral 



















TRIPLE (Cemseeaut) 
RESERVOIR 

INK CONTROL 

30% GREATER 






CAPACITY. 


poon wre remem | w 


LETTERING 
ad 


AND DRAWING 


INKS - BOOKS 
“Pen Co.cannenns 
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“PUPPETS - 
YOUR CLASS CAN MAKE THEM 


PRAISED by educators as a real torce in classroom training 
Valuable for teaching Reading, History, Literature, Geog- 
raphy, Art, Manual Training Sand ‘only 50 cents lor illus- 
trated MANUAL giving complete directions for making 
and operating. Also puppet pr oject ideas “More prac- 
nical information than a $5.00 book,” says one art teacher 
Learn about Hamburg Guild ready-to-assemble, low 
priced Puppet Paks, parts, Craytonite Modeling Material 
“Dancing Dolls” —book of 7 puppet plays only 75 cents. 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. SA-128, Hamburg, N.Y. 
Enclosed is §........- Please send me = Dolls 





Name 
Address 





eum CRAFT SUPPLIES aaumm 


Amazingly Low Prices on Guaranteed Supplies 
Poster Colors, India Ink, Metal Craft Tools, Wood-burning 
ens, Beads, Plain Wood Projects for Coloring and Carv- 
ing, Copper and Aluminum for Modeling, and Leather 
Craft Tools. Tooling Calf 45c ft. Tooling Steerhide 36c 


ft. Craft Lace $1.35—100 yds. 
Send Today for our New 1939 Catalog 
WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
Davenport, Iowa 


532 W. 2nd St., (Dept. B.) 






@® LEATHERCRAFT 


Leather Tools Patterns Designs 
Moccasin Projects, etc. 


All types of leather used by the Leather- 
crater. Catalog No. 10S free upon request. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., 
223 West Jackson Bivd. 


INC. 


Chicago, Illinois 








MORE COLOR! — In recognition of the 
Christmas Season and the close of another year, a 
little color is added to one 8-page form this month. 
How do you like it? We will be glad to know. 








A SCOTTIE ror XMAS 


Stuff him with Kapok and 
close the 3-inch opening 
left in the stomach. Darn 
in the eyes and nose and 
attach the ears. 


Made of the finest wool- 
skin, 10% inches long 
Sells in many department 
stores at nearly five dollars, 


$1.75 


O. H. DUGAN AND COMPANY 
157 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Send for complete Leathercraft catalog 





Special this month with 
a plaid collar 














CARTOONING 


For those wishing practical instruc- 
tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, I offer 
a home study course contributed to, 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticism and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 









Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
laques, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, studies, 
Gon craft, etc. Write for catalog $12 teday! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 








WE ARE SORRY! 


“Accidents will happen in the best regulated 
families and one has occurred in this office.’’ We 
quote from memory a statement in a country 
newspaper explaining why something happened. 
We have no explanation of the accident by which 
the illustration at the foot of page 67 of the 
October School Arts Magazine was credited 
to ‘‘a progressive school in Connecticut,’’ when 
as a matter of fact the project was worked out in 
the North Caldwell, N. J., Schools, and the photo- 
graph was taken by Miss M. C. Falco of the Binney 
& Smith Company. 








(Concluded from page 9-a) 


6A Boy (showing Peruvian animals): South 
American Indians in Peru used animals in many 
of their designs. Our class made Mexican de- 
signs, also. Pottery making is still important in 
Mexico. When your friends visit Mexico today, 
they bring back bowls, do they not? The bright 
colors and bold designs are lovely. 

Master of Ceremonies: We have shown you a 
bit of our study of pottery and hope it answers 
your questions. 


Act II 

Mother (holding gift): Bring me my map of 
Illinois. 

Girl: Here it is. What do you want it for? 

Mother: This bowl says Monmouth, Illinois. 

Boy: Here’s Monmouth. 

Mother: How would you like to drive over 
there and visit the pottery factory before I write 
Aunt Louisa that we certainly appreciate her gift? 

Boy and Girl: Hooray! Three cheers for Aunt 
Louisa! 

Mother: How about Fillmore? 

Boy and Girl: Three cheers for Fillmore! 

The End 


October 1, 1938 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 


REQUIRED BY THE Act oF ConGrREss oF Aucust 24, 1912 


Or Tue Scnoot Arts MaaGazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 


State of Massachusetts, } ss 
County of Worcester, mand 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of Tue Scnoo. Arts 
MaGazine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

NAME OF 
Sema The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford U niversity, Calif. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

e Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

‘hat the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases A= the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduci relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for po Bm such trustee is acting is given; 

also that the said two par. phs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full know = and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and scurities in 


, 
—s 


a capacity other than that ‘of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any o person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That, the average number of copies of each b me of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers d _the ae months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

vom F. Gowarp 
usiness Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25eb day of 
eouunian 1938. 

ALLISTON GREENE, 

[Seal] Notary Public 
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Only $4.45 


Completes your library 
of “How to Draw” 
material 


MASTER MODEL DRAWING 





By 

Pedro J. Lemos 

Drawing be- 
comes twice as 
interesting 
with theseillus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates 
because each 
lesson develops 
step by step 
methods. It is 
exactly the 
method used 
by prominent drawing instructors. 


You get your help in 16 big plates 11 x 14 
inches—big enough to put up before your 
classes. Step by step working drawings take 
you from simple form drawings through 
the most modern of medium techniques. 
Models used include cats, donkey, horse, 
lion, human head, hand, and many other 
interesting forms. 














Increase your teaching ability with 
Master Model Drawing. 


ee ee ee Only $1.95 


How To Draw The Human Figure 
by Gertrude Heaton 


You will be delighted with this new and 
interesting approach toa subject which is so 
popular and such a standard study. Large 
outline drawings show you the necessary 
steps in good figure construction while 
other illustrations show proportions, guide 
lines, and examples from such old masters 
as Raphael, Tintoretto and the Japanese 
artist, Hokusai. Order your copy now. 


No. 158.... Only $1.50 


How To Draw The Human Head 
by Arthur G. Sander 

10 big plates showing how you can easily 
teach the drawing of heads and faces by 
the simple rule of using the thumb as a 
yardstick. Did you know that your thumb, 
your nose, and your ear are exactly the 
same length? Try it. This portfolio is full 
of tips like this. 
No. 108..... , $1.00 


Use this Coupon to 
Send Your Order Now 


SCHOOL ARTS 
1812 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


[] Enclosed find $4.45. Send me the 
three drawing portfolios. 


[] Enclosed find 
Nos. 


Send me 


I itera ivacicn seseeee, State 





Aids in Teaching Language, Literature 
History, Geography, and Picture Study 


‘Ibe PerrPictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3x 3144, for 60 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5%x8, for 30 or more, 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10x 12, for 6 or more 

Also Miniature COLORED Pictures of any kind, 
many of them approximately 3'4 x 4'% inches, 400 
subjects, ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 
cents worth or more. Assorted as desired. Al! 
postpaid 

A sample of the One Cent and Two Cent Perry P 
tures and three samples of Miniature Colored Pictures 
FREE to teachers naming grade and school 
CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illus- 
trations in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 
15 cents in coin or stamps 


Madonna of the Chair RAPHAEL 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 

72 Pictures, 72 Leaflets describing them. One 
picture for study each month 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Are you using the Ten Cent Size Perry Pictures, 10 x 12, for decor 
ating your schoolrooms? These pictures are very attractive 














Send for 
the [Book that Helps most in 
Art Teaching .. . 


Gives you teaching help all year 
around... 

Shows you what other teachers’ pupils 
have actually done... 

Brings you practically all the kinds of 
school work you need 


This book becomes your working library 
of school art. Shows results with all art 
mediums—pen, pencil, crayon, water color, 
tempera, clay, paper, cloth, needlework, 
woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are 
shown which helpin teaching health, civics, 
geography, and history. Shows you how 
to stretch your art supplies by using eco- 
nomical material, such as newspaper, tin 
cans, corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 
Special plan to help you use The Art Teacher 
while paying for it in 4 easy, convenient 
payments, $1 puts the book in your hands 
immediately—you begin to use it at once— 
then for four months you send just $2 per 
month—a total of $9. 


Send only $8 if payment is sent with order. 





List of Chapter Headings 


Drawing. Objects, Trees, Landscapes 

Drawing. Birds, Animals, People 

Torn and Cut Paper Work 

Painting and Color 

IHustration and Blackboard 

Modeling and Relief Work 

Designing. The Design Unit 

Designing. Design Patterns 

Poster Work 

Lettering and Booklets 

Holiday Projects 

Toys end Handicraft 

Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 

Home and Garden 

Puppets and Stage 

Picture and Art Goudy 

Schoolroom Helps 
Art Course for Rural Schools 
Vocational Art Course for Grades 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1812 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


TC) Enclosed is $1.00. . Please send the big 492-page book, Art Teacher. . After ten 
days | will send $7 00 or accept your Budget Plan or | will return the book postpaid 
C1) Enclosed is $8.00 _. in full 
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$2 brings 2 sets 
of Costume Ideas for 
Pageants and Plays 





History of Costume Design 


from Early Egyptian 
to Victorian Period 
Drawings and Notes by Eudora Sellner 


How would you like to spread out before 
you 48 costumes worn by men and women 
during the past centuries? Perhaps at this 
moment you are planning costumes for a 
pageant or schoo! play or your advice may 
have been sought about costumes for some 
coming event. If so, these 24 plates show- 
ing 48 different costumes will prove one of 
your most valuable helpers. 

These plates do not stop short with the 
drawings. Miss Sellner tells you interesting 
facts—that wool was the material for the 
Roman Period, silk for the period follow- 
ing the Crusade, that the Byzantine Period 
costumes were a mass of glitter and glare 
with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period 
costumes were rigidly simple. 

If these are the things you would like to 
know, as well as how the frills, collars, cut 
of sleeves, and decorations were arranged 
and, in addition, the proper color harmo- 
nies for each costume—then //istory of 
Costume Design is just what you want. 

There must be something unusually help- 
ful about this set, otherwise eleven large 
editions would never have been printed and 
sold. That’sa pretty good recommendation. 

Would you like to have one of these sets? 
In costume design classes, members often 
club together and purchase 100 or 200 sets. 
There is a discount on large orders ten 
per cent off on ten or more sets. 


10 copies or more-—-90 cents each 


No. 102 Postpaid $1.00 
also 
American Costume Design 


i2 plates showing history of Costume in 


U.S. from 1775 to 1925 - No. 101 - $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS 
1812 Printers Bldg, Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00. Please send His- 
tory of Costume and American Costume 


| Enclosed is $1.00. Please send 


Name 
Street 


City State 
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READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


DECEMBER 1938 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . .. 8-a 
Craft Center School Y ar 8-a 
Moore Institute of Art 8-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 8-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration... 8-a 
Sandia School . ae 8-a 
Dorman H. Smith . . . da 
Traphagen School of Fashion... 8-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 8-a 


ART LECTURES 
National Art Hobby Guild 8-a 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company ; 6-a 
Bermingham and Prosser Co. 4-a 

Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company 2-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 5-a 
Alfred Field & Co., Inc. 9-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 4-a 
Charles M. Higgins & Company 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 10-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company Cover 3 
Spencerian Pen Company 6-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 9-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Art Instruction 3-a 
Pacific Press Pub. Asso. 6-a 
Stewart's Studio 8-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 5-a 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 4-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 4-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 5-a 
Fabricolor Studios ' 8-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 4-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 4-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 4-a 
National Lead Company 9-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. 8-a 
Thayer & Chandler 10-a 
United Clay Mines Corp. 4-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 8-a 
Webster Textile Handicrafts. 6-a 


LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 5-a 
O. H. Dugan & Co. 10-a 
W. A. Hall & Son 8-a 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co., Inc. 10-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. 8-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 10-a 
Wilder & Company 4-a 


MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Hamburg Puppet Guild 1O-a 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Metropolitan Museum of Art . 4-a 
Perry Pictures Company, The he 





A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 

tian to 1840 __. aie 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure . 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 8% x 11 in. 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 
120 Lettering, 21 plates eo ae 
195 Master Model Drawing ; ’ 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 
759 Penand Ink Drawing, No.1 . . 75 


uw“ 


153  Poster—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1.00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 

HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 

17 plates. 84% x 11 in. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 81 4 x 11 in. 1.00 


119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates ~ oe 
MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by ores Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 84% x J1 in.; 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 


302 Commercial Art and Lettering . 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3 
305 Architecture—Buildings 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
310 Sculpture and Potterv 3.00 
BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8. 00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos. . 5.00 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 
40 plates, 10 x 12 in. 75 


4 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
& Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 


Bailey : . 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows oe ae 
SAC _ Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth . . ts 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1812 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the following school suppiy companies 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. _ 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seatin Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture .... 


Send me numbers. ...... 


E ellie § 
Or send bill to Board of Bdccution at 


Name.. 
Address...... 
City sccisraichiael psamiad = ae 
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PROJECT WORK IN THE 6th GRAD 
with 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 


THEY ARE RICH AND CLEAR IN COLOR 
FOR INTEGRATED WORK IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 
FREE ILLUSTRATION IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
DESIGN AND PICTURE MAKING IN THE JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 


CRAYOLA CRAYONS BLEND READILY 
RETAIN THEIR BRILLIANCY AND WILL NOT RUB 


CRAYOLA COMES PACKED IN 6, 8, 12, 16 
AND 24 COLORS TO THE BOX 


CRAYOLA NO. 332, THE OVERSIZED CRAYON 
MADE IN 32 COLORS, IS ESPECIALLY MADE FOR 
LARGE WORK AS MURALS, DECORATIVE WORK 
ON CLOTH, WOOD, HEAVY BOARD OR PAPER 


CRAYOLA IS THE UNIVERSAL CRAYON 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET 

















ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


THE NEW ROUND BOX NO. 03 


BRILLIANT COLOR WHEEL PALETTE 
SECTIONAL MIXING TRAY 

ROOMY WATER PAN 

A NO. 7 CAMEL HAIR BRUSH 
LOWERS COST 


THE COLORS ARRANGED IN SPECTRUM 
SEQUENCE AS IN THE COLOR WHEEL 
WITH COMPLEMENTARY COLORS 
OPPOSITE EACH OTHER 

COLOR SCHEMES, QUICK MIXTURES, 
CORRECT COLOR TEACHING IS RIGHT 
AT HAND IN ONE PRACTICAL BOX 


COMPACT - CONVENIENT - USEFUL 
NEW YORK 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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Teachers Exchange Bureau 


NOTES ABOUT NEW MATERIAL, SUPPLIES, AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TEACHERS OF ART AND THE CRAFTS 


Roeoa cern cern oem onion Conducted by the Advertising Department 





* 


An Old Griend 
ata New 


Price 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


NOW 


10¢ each 
$1.00 per dozen 


* 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














Va) Get Acquainted Offer 
Practical Leather Projects 
To introduce our instructive yet useful leather- 
craft projects: — we will send you FREE our 
book, ‘Practical Projects,’ when ordered with 
one belt project—either the regular 35 men's 


belt, for 25c, postpaid, or the iadies’ belt, regu- 
lar 25c, for 15¢, postpaid. 


Made of first-grade calf. Comes complete with 
buckle and assembling diagrams. No tools re- 

vired. Your choice of brown, white or black. 
Only one sample leather belt project to each 
teacher. Simply specify color and send 25c (or 
15c for ladies’ belt) to: 


HORTONCRAFT 


Capitol Avenue and Laurel Street 
WRITE TODAY Hartford, Connecticut 
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In this column will be printed from time to 
time brief notes about advertising and educa- 
tional literature useful in the art classroom, and 
matters of art-educational interest. Readers may 
secure copies of the printed matter mentioned, 
as long as the supply lasts, by addressing 
Teachers Exchange Bureau, 101 Printers Build- 
ing, Worcester, Mass., and enclosing a 3-cent 
stamp for the literature of each individual or 
company. In some cases, a charge may be re- 
quired, which should be added to the 3-cent 
stamp. 

ee 

The Indian hermit, Bouck White, has built his 
home in the mountains of New York over a 
national cave which is a room in the house itself. 
Geologists figure this room is seven hundred and 
fifty million years old. In the ledge in front of the 
house is a fossil-chambered nautilus about eight 
inches long, as well as other evidences of very 
early life. The cave itself became rock through 
crystallization and, therefore, is quite different 
from rock made of lava. 

The Universal School of Handicrafts in 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, under the 
direction of Edward T. Hall, is developing a clay 
and flexible glazes invented by Bouck White. 
They do not require kiln firing, but become hard 
as marble without heat. Most of us have made 
mud pies and love to model damp sand. A per- 
manent medium is now available through the 
hermit Indian’s inventiveness. A brief report 
concerning Bouck White and other features of 
the Universal School of Handicrafts will be sent 
to those who write. At the same time we are sure 
Mr. Hall will include some of the most interesting 
literature about the courses and tools available at 
this progressive school. Ask us for T.E.B. No. 501. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., have announced 
the production of the Higgins Photo Sketch Outfit 
which permits anyone to make pen and ink draw- 
ings from photographs. Based on all the old, 
tried processes of silver printing, the Higgins 
Company believes that now, for the first time, 
this method has been made conveniently avail- 
able to anyone interested in either photography or 
drawing. The process is extremely simple. Any 
one who can write, can take a pen and with 
Higgins Waterproof ink, go over the outline of the 
drawing, fill in the shadows of the photograph and 
then, with a simple solution of chemicals supplied 
in the outfit, bleach out the photograph, leaving 
the pen and ink drawing intact. It is extremely 
easy and the Company believes that it will open 
up a new world of enjoyment to those people who 
“simply can’t draw a line.”’ Packed in a hand- 
some box the Higgins Photo Sketch Outfit con- 
tains two bottle of Higgins waterproof drawing 
ink, two simple chemicals, two mixing jars, pen, 
brush and complete, simple, easy-to-understand 
instructions that will enable anyone to turn out 
professional looking work right from the start. 
For more details, write us for T.E.B. No. 502. 
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SPENCERIAN 


BROAD-EDGE BULLETIN 





Anam tr ¥ 
FRANCES MOORE 
BROAD-EDGL pew 
did thin stytired, 
decorative’ sketcs 
Ma Tree. 
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¥ hieproduced oF exact sire 
MA the cusineal. 





Reprints of this series 
are available on request. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 














INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
LEATHERCRAFT . . . . 50c 


50c in stamps or coin brings you all of the fol- 
lowing—postpaid. Actual value from $1.20 to 
$1.45 including voucher worth 25c to 50c on 
your first order. 


Leather modeling tool .40 
Calfskin Book Mark 15 
4 Designs 10 
Instruction folder .10 
Voucher 25 or .50 


74 Page catalogue 
“T.10 
Postage 10 
Total Value $1.20 or $1.45 
Send 50c in stamps or coin for all of the 
above. For 74-page catalogue only of mate- 
rials for all crafts send 10c in stamps or coin. 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CoO., DEPT. 55. 
193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, California 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BRILLIANT 
WATER COLOURS 


24 Colours and 4 Neutrals 
in Two-inch Tubes 
at 25¢ per tube 


Yellow . . Nos.1l,2and3 
Orange ... Nos.1, 2and 3 
Red . ... Nos. 1, 2and3 
Purple . . Nos.1l, 2and3 
Blue... Nos.1l, 2and3 
Turquoise . Nos.1,2and3 
Sea Green . Nos.1, 2and 3 
Leaf Green . Nos.1, 2and 3 
Black White 
Brown Grey 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Sq iare West 
New York, N.Y 
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LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $2.50. DOUBLE $4. 
WITH TWIN BEDS from $4.50 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 
B. &O. Motor Ceaches stop at our door. 


HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
John J. Woelfie, Manager 
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The Penland School of Handicrafts, at Penland, 
North Carolina, is ideally situated in a beautiful 
part of the Appalachian mountain area, sixty 
miles from Asheville, as you pass by Pisgah 
National Forest. No more exhilarating atmosphere 
can be imagined for lovers of nature who are also 
creators of things beautiful in handicrafts. Here 
in this beautiful country the Penland Weavers and 
Potters have been carrying on for ten yeers. In- 
struction is given in the arts and crafts of the 
mountains, some courses by the native workers 
themselves, other courses by well-known teachers 
like Edward F.Worst,formerly in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. Between times the Penland weavers 
are busy making articles for sale. One may 
order things you would hardly expect to come 
out of a mountain fastness; for Lucy Morgan, the 
director, and her associates are abreast of the 
times. One may order many beautiful pieces of 
handicraft to be sent anywhere—much too 
numerous to list here. Send for the literature of 
Penland School which is complete and most 
inviting. We cannot recommend too heartily 
that many readers send for this material and plan 
for a few weeks of study and recreation in one of 
the most favored spots in our great country. Ask 


us for T.E.B. No. 503. 


The announcement by the Bureau of University 
Travel of another ‘European Art Pilgrimage”’ will 
be good news to many readers of Schoo! Arts. 
The Art treasures of Europe have been the 
inspiration of many American art teachers, and 
will continue to be so until the end of time. An 
art tour—for real downright study—will equip a 
teacher with much which may be lacking in her 
portfolio. By all means, plan to join an “art pil- 
grimage” in 1939, under the guidance of a leader 
who knows the way. Besides this particular pil- 
grimage, the Bureau has organized several other 
tours and cruises, for recreation as well as study. 
Either of these will reveal to the traveler many art 
treasures not down in the books—nature scenes, 
costumes, architecture of foreign lands, to make 
alive an art course which may have become 
“stale.” The folders of the Bureau of University 
Travel should be added to the reference material 
of all art teachers and supervisors. Just ask us for 
T.E.B. No. 504. 

There’s quite a history connected with the 
development of art in the National Capital under 
the recent establishment of a Treasury Depart- 
ment Art Program. This we cannot go into here, 
but what our readers will be interested in is a new 
publication, “Art Guides,”’ in each issue of which 
will be illustrated the paintings, sculpture, and 
other art subjects which are in the public build- 
ings of Washington. Number one of the series is 
“A Guide to the Painting and Sculpture in the 
Justice Department Building.’’ Number two is a 
guide to the art in the Post Office Department 
Building. Each work of art and its creator are 
fully described on a page with the reproduction of 
the work. On the inside front cover is a map, or 
plan of the rooms, showing the location of each 
piece described. In ‘Art Guides, Number Two’’ 
are the interesting stories of twenty-eight Ameri- 
can artists whose works are located in the Post 
Office Department Building. Art in Federal 
Buildings, Inc., the company which is publishing 
these booklets, is to be congratulated for its enter- 
prise and educational foresight in giving us such 
valuable information, and at such a low cost. Al] 
reproductions are by courtesy of the Treasury 








To the Water Colorist naeney 


using WHATMAN Drawing Papers, 
the delight of working upon their 
sympathetic surfaces far outweighs 
* any other reason for choosing 
>. WHATMAN. 
The fact that WHATMAN Draw- 
i ~—soing Papers are all gelatine sized, of 
pure rag stock and unquestionably 
: permanent are additional reasons for 
+ selecting them. 
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GENUINE HAND-MADE DRAWING PAPERS 
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Products in the Stock Room give confidence to the Ar 


Teacher on assignments of lettering, drawing and the many 
interesting linoleum block printing subjects. 


SPEEDBALL Block Printing OIL INKS 
are now available wherever permanent inks 
are desired, such as cloth printing. We 
recommend that you continue with SPEED- 


BALL WATER SOLUBLE Inks for 
ordinary printing. 


a“ SPEEDBALL’ # 


=) LINOLEUM CUTTERS *, 








Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens, BOSTON Pencil Sharp- 
eners, SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAM DEN, Me Se cee 
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The best way we know for you to convince 
yourself of the superiority of Drawlet Pens 
is to try one. And just to prove our confi- 
dence in the fact that if you do try a Drawlet 
you'll be “forever sold” we want you to try 
one absolutely free. 


Drawlet Pens give clean dependable lines 
...and long life even under hardest usage. 
They are ideal for school work. You will be 
delighted with the progress students will 
make with them. 


If you are looking for pens that have every- 
thing you ever wanted in drawing and let- 
tering pens...introduce yourself to Drawlet 
Pens by simply sending in your request for 
this free pen. 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
FLEXIBLE 76 Cooper Street 
NICKEL-SILVER Camden, N. J. 























£ RESERVOIR or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Easy to clean 
with blotter, 77 
cardboard or y) . 
knife. J 
It goes up, 
and stays up, ; 
for showcard : 
colors. . 
And a firm 
paawe at the L 
cel pushes it Pen 
back into tight 


position when 


for drawing and lettering 











Department, Procurement Division, Section of 


Art Metal and Jewelry Painting and Sculpture. The books are 25 cents C E RA M | C 


each, and are to be had from the publisher, or 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES by asking for T.E.B. No. 505. 


The RIGHT tools, RIGHT meth- 
ods, RIGHT supplies and RIGHT . . . S U Pp p L | b e 














prices. 
No order too small to receive 
| our careful and prompt attention. Why the sudden interest in handicraft?—if it is CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
* ; ; ; COLORS - SUNDRIES 
Send for a copy of “Things in Metal.” A sudden. One answer is that increased leisure has 
valuable help in any metal shop. $1.00 per brought about a return to hands creative. With Write for 
copy. ~ —— “The Metal Crafts more time unoccupied people want to make Color Chart Price List No. 44 
tf or the asking. s 
_ We take pride in our reputation for service. things but do not know how. Hence the craft B. F. DRAKENFELD £ Co. INC. 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. schools which are springing up in all sections of 45-47 Perk Ploce Now Yes: Chhy x 
37 Aborn St. Providence, Rhode Island our great country. One of the newcomers is the 








Craft School at Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 


pneesoenes SS 3 f 
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FANCY way to Opportunity Through Teaching Handi- A SCOTTIE FOR XMAS 




















Pas tn —, For many years we have se craft.” The Foreword continues with, “To the Stuff him with Kapok and 
skins or cut to ecco ga Mig ne Mins Pro teacher ambitious for professional advancement = yA =e Se 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete . . . or desirous of training for wider social service, no = & on: one nose and | 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. greater opportunity is available than proficiency Si th tien nie anil L 
PR nl SEND 5c IN STAMPS in crafts. . . . The Craft School of Ripon College skin, 1035 inches long, c. 
an skin) For Samples in Art Leathers has been established for summer training in all oe, ae pmone A feo dailies : 
ap Fosteners , | Ideas and suggesti thi branches of handicraft work, amid surroundin N 
to match leathers - - geestions on this ranches Of handicrait work, amid surro gs . . : 
Dye Wax Polish | fascinating work yours for the that combine summer vacation activities with ayy om —_ $1.75 , Li 
Fg etnendl asking. May we serve you! profitable and fascinating instruction.” The 
Bag Plates booklet, which will be sent to all who request ms H. ao - dD oe - i 29 
Book on leather W A HALL & SON T.E.B. No. 506, covers the wide scope of these pegienas ee = 
werk Phgie gree layne eg ‘ Send for complete Leathercraft catalog 
$1.00 postpaid 2+ 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. activities at the Craft School of Ripon College. _ 





HIS January School! Arts is unique in the character of its contributed articles. We do not recall an issue in which Mural 
Painting has been given such prominence. The interest shown by many schools in Murals is encouraging. The work of 

the pupils in these schools illustrated in this issue of School Arts is exceptionally good. There is enthusiasm in accomplish- 
ing big things; and these large murals should encourage more work of this sort, providing a new outlet for creative art and 
greater adornment of schoolroom walls. _ 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


| ARE 


10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 


* 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











, 
TOMiInieHn 


BASKETRY and 


Ss HANDCRAFT 


New Items for WEAVING F i EE 
LEATHER and CORKCRAFT 


wannine practical for graphic and manual arts 
courses. All eepveten. asketry, Looms, Tools, 
Metal, Reed, Raphia, Bases, Silk Screen, Butterflies, 
, Linoleum Block Printing, Art Colors, etc. Write tedey 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
293 Main Street - - Cambridge, Massachusetts 
eee A 











Fresco Instruction and Supplies 


Write far literature THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY 


Headquarters for Waldcraft Dyes and Art-Craft 
: equipment and materials. Send for our catalog and 
instruction sheets. 


THE WALDCRAFT SHOP, 257 No. Tacoma Avenve 
Laboratory, 1635 North Delaware St., indianapolis, ind. 
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THE PASSING OF A PIONEER 


Mr. George E. Parmenter, President of the 
American Crayon Company, died at his home in 
Branford, Conn., on Friday, November 11, after 
ss extended period of failing health. Courage- 
ously and resolutely he had retained an active 
interest in the affairs of the Company until the 
end. School Arts Magazine officials join with 
the Company and other friends in expressions of 
sincere sorrow in the passing of Mr. Parmenter, 
who was the embodiment of integrity, fine per- 
sonality and character. 

His honorable record of 60 years of service 
with the American Crayon Company recalls the 
fact that Mr. Parmenter’s father, Zenas Parmenter, 
is recognized as the father of the world’s crayon 
industry. The son, G. E. Parmenter, carrying on 
the traditions and foresight of his father, was a 
pioneer in this field of worth-while endeavor. 

Zenas Parmenter became interested in a pro- 
cess for converting crude chalk, then the only 
marking medium for blackboard use in the school- 
room into stick form. This was in 1835. 

At that time the crude chalk used in the school- 
rooms was brought over from the chalk cliffs of 
England and France as ballast in the ships that 
plied the ocean. It was full of flint particles and 
other impurities which ruined the blackboards. 

A company was formed for the manufacture of 
the stick chalk, and in 1878 George E. Parmenter 
joined his father’s company at Waltham, Mass. as 
a sales representative. In 1890 the Parmenter 
Crayon Company combined with the Western 
School Supply Company of Sandusky, Ohio to 
form the present American Crayon Company, 
and Mr. Parmenter became a director as well as 
Eastern Manager. Later he took the Vice- 
presidency and upon the death of the late Mr. 
L. L. Curtis, became President. 

Mr. Parmenter has seen The American Crayon 
Company grow from his father’s first experiments 
into a Company operating two large plants in 
Sandusky, Ohio with branch sales offices in New 
York, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. He 
has been instrumental in expanding the manu- 
facturing scope of his Company from the black- 
board chalk crayons of pioneer days to a large and 
varied line which includes drawing crayons, 
pencils, industrial chalks and crayons, paste, ink, 
water colors, toy crayon and water color sets, 
floor sealers and finishes, and even lock-cornered 


wood boxes. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN TEN MINUTES 


A “Trip Around the World,” is one of the 
feature attractions planned for The Children’s 
World at the New York World's Fair 1939. The 
concession is an example of the objective of 
Children’s World Inc., which is to combine enter- 
tainment with education and instruction. In 
“Trip Around the World,” children will find their 
perennial favorite, the ride, in five different 
forms, and they will receive as well a lesson in 
geography and also a consciousness of their 
relationship to the children of other nations. 

The five rides which will be woven into this one 
big attraction instead of being scattered in a lot 
of minor ones will utilize miniature trains, auto- 
mobiles, burros, boats and live animals (camels 
and elephants). A walk through an Arctic cave 
will also be a feautre of the concession. 

The trip around the world (by automobile or 
train) will proceed in clockwise direction. First 
will come a Dutch scene with windmill and prim 





-for finer drawings 


The pen helps the “touch” in making 
works of art. That’s why Gillott’s have 
long been the choice of discriminating 
artists. They are dependable, flexible 
and easy-running. Art students, too, get 
the feel more quickly with Gillott’s Pens. 
Make them standard with your classes. 

Sold at all art suppliers. For a sample 
set of six pens, send 25c or for a complete 
set, including three exquisitely fine points, 


send $1.00 direct to 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


Established 1836 


93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 


6d makes the 


MURAL 


. for best results 











BRILLIANT 
RELIABLE 


Better, more permanent 
school murals are ob- 
tainable with the use of 
MALFA Ojl Colors. 
Offered in a palette of 
48 selected colors, put 
up in full studio size 
tubes (4” x 1”) 


For the classroom, MALFA Oil and 
Water Colors are ideal. Students respond 
with renewed interest and activity when 
given MALFA colors to work with. 
"a a Circulars on request 


PERMALBA PRIMED CANVAS 
The Trve Artists’ Canvas 
F. 


WEBER CO. 


Makers of America's Finest Artists’ Colors Since 1853 
OlL* WATER + TEMPERA: PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize your nearest Weber dealer a 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 


start February 1st 


Send for Catalog15R 
Period and Modern styles, color 
schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Longer 
courses in interior architecture and 
design. 
HOME STUDY COURSE 

Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Faculty. Prac- 
tical, simple,and intensely interesting. 
Free booklet describes unusual Op- 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start atonce. — Send for booklet 15C. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 


MOORE 








School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts. 


fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
| N Ss T t T U T E sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree, 
Day, evening, Saturday Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTALoGuE. 


ART 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Mid-winter enrollment dates Jan. 
9 and Feb. 6 — Commercial Art, 
Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 
Fashion Illustration, Cartooning, 
Industrial Design, Illustration, 
Drawing and Painting, Stage Arts, 
Photography. Suite S11 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MID-WINTER* 
ENROLLMENT 


JAN.9 FEB. 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION....For Results 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates. 


Intensive Winter & Spring Courses—for be- 
ginners or advanced students. Costume Illustra- 





tion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Re- 


gents. Professional methods for teachers. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before pagpeeeene. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 roadway, 52d St., New York. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 

William M. Odom, President 
Save a half-year by enrolling for mid-term classes 
in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Cos- 
tume Design and Illustration, Advertising 


Design; Teacher Training. Send for 
INQUIRE General Catalogue and detailed information. 
NOW Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 











PRATT INSTITUTE : 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Architecture — 3-year course, Institute Certificate; 
4-year course, B. of Arch. Degree. Advertising Design, 


Industria! Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial! Illus- 
tration. Teacher Training, B. of F. A. Degree. 

38 Studios 93 Instructors 52nd Year 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Catalog on Request 


ART AND SHOP TEACHERS 


Send for 150-page Catalog listing 
Tools, Supplies, Books, Equipment 
Other than teachers, 25c 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL oF 


HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York, WY. 
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UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 





Dutch houses, then the snow-capped mountains 
of Switzerland towering to heights of 40 feet, next 
the Italian lakes and the leaning tower of Pisa. 
Descending to the tropics the tour will pass 
jungles and the Pyramids, India, China and the 
Philippines, a Hawaiian volcano (active) and the 
western plains. 

The live animal ride will wind through the 
Swiss mountains and down in the jungle to 
Egypt; the boats will sail the Italian lakes, while 
the burros will climb the volcano (active) so that 
intrepid explorers may gaze down at the lava 
boiling in its crater. The final thrill will be the 
walk through an ice cavern (air-conditioned, of 
course) beneath the Alps. 








A Happy New Vear for 1939 


to all our friends 
is the hearty wish of 
School Arts 


a 




















Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., ink manu- 
facturers, announce two additions to their sales 
force. Mr. Bertram Cholet, who has been with 
the Company since April 1, comes from the 
American Artists Color Works of Brooklyn, where 
he was employed for five years in charge of ad- 
vertising and worked on wholesale sales. Previ- 
ous to this he was with Devoe and Raynolds for 
ll years in sales work. Mr. Cholet was in charge 
of Higgins exhibits at the conventions of the 
Eastern Arts Association in Boston, of the Western 
Arts Association in Milwaukee and of the National 
Education Association in New York. School 
Arts people who attended these Conventions 
must have met Mr. Cholet. 

Mr. E. J. Bradley, know to all his friends in the 
trade as “Jim,” joined the Company in July, 
coming to Higgins Ink after a selling experience 
of 17 years with the L. E. Waterman Company, 
and the Conklin Pen Company. He makes his 
headquarters in Chicago and will cover the 
Middle Western States. 

Both Bert Cholet and Jim Bradley are well 
known. The addition of these two men will be of 
great service to Higgins distributors and to the 
trade generally among whom they have many old 
friends. 


A development of wide interest is the an- 
nouncement of the establishment by The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company of a branch office in 
Chicago. This office is advantageously located at 
1483 Merchandise Mart, where customers in this 
area will now be served even more effectively 
than in the past by these representatives: Mr. 
Adrian L. Biddle, Mr. R. K. Eversole, and Mr. 
Eben Dunlap. Of interest also is the change which 
The American Crayon Company is making in the 
location of its eastern headquarters. The New 
York City address of this firm is now 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, where Mr. William J. Calhoun is manager 
in charge of the Eastern Department. A perma- 
nent display of the famous ‘‘Old Faithful’ Line is 
maintained at both offices. Friends are cordially 
invited to drop in. 











pa HAND WEAVING 


Jewelry - Art Metalcraft 

Basketry - Seat Weaving 

Pottery - Leathercraft 
Spinning and Dyeing 




















Plan now for vacation and study in the mountains 


June 26 - - August 26, 1939 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
Edward F. Worst - Clyde Miller - Rupert Peters 
and other instructors. Address inquiries to 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 

















NEW 
CRAFTS 


Write to the 


CRAFT SCHOOL 


Ripon College 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
For 


FREE BOOK 
No obligation 


preach ttt 4 dg 


For those wishing practical instruc- 
tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, I offer 
a home study course contributed to, 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticism and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 















Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
laques, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, studies, 
ass craft, etc. Write for catalog $1 today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 











IMPORTANT New Murals and Sculpture 


In two public buildings in our Nation’s Capitol. ART 
GUIDES will show you who did them, where and what 
they are, also other art to see in Washington. Pocket 
size, excellent reproductions. 25 cents each. 

1. Justice Department Building 

2. Post Office Department Building 

Discounts for 10 or more copies 

ART IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS, INC. 

1133 Barr Building - - Washington, D. C. 














Pottery and Ceramic Supplies 


A, 


Modeling Tools, 


Modeling Clay in all quantities... 
Pottery-Glazes, 
Kilns and Potters’ Wheels, etc. 


Catalog upon request 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

















@ = WHEN ECONOMY IS NECESSARY USE 


“MARVEL” LEATHER 


A material for many uses 
A sample and descriptive folder on request 
OSBORN BROS. 


Leathercraft Supplies 


223 Jackson Bly. Chicago 
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